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The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe 
interorganizational  conflict  in  voluntary  interinstitutional 
consortia  by  studying  the  perceptions  of  consortium  direc- 
tors and  presidents  of  consorting  institutions,  using 
propositions  developed  by  March  and  Simon  (see  pp.  122-128 
of  March,  J.  G.,  &  Simon,  H.  H.  Organizations .   New  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1958)  for  describing  organizational  con- 
flict in  traditional  organizations.   The  secondary  purpose 
was  to  determine  if  relationships  existed  between  the  theory 
and  other  variables  associated  with  the  consortium. 
Specifically,  the  following  conditions  were  addressed. 

1.   To  what  extent  do  consortium  directors  and  insti- 
tutional presidents  agree  or  disagree  with  the  propositions: 
(a)  "The  greater  the  mutual  dependence  on  a  limited  resource, 
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the  greater  the  felt  need  for  joint  decision-making  with 
respect  to  that  resource."   (b)  The  greater  the  inter- 
dependence of  timing  of  activities,  the  greater  the  felt 
need  for  joint  decision-making  with  respect  to  scheduling." 
(c)  "The  less  the  subjective  operationality  of  organizational 
goals,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of  individual  goals 
in  the  organization. "   (d)  "The  greater  the  number  of 
independent  information  sources,  the  greater  the  differen- 
tiation of  perceptions  within  the  organization."   (e)  "The 
greater  the  channeling  of  information-processing,  the 
greater  the  differentiation  of  perceptions  within  the 
organization . " 

2.   What  is  the  relationship  between  the  extent  to 
which  conflict  was  perceived  to  occur  in  the  areas  predicted 
by  the  theory  and  four  variables  associated  with  the  con- 
sortium:  (a)  age,  (b)  size,  (c)  number  of  services  pro- 
vided, and  (d)  the  degree  of  homogeneity/heterogeneity  of 
the  membership. 

An  opinionnaire  developed  by  the  author  was  used  to 
survey  30  randomly  selected  voluntary  interinstitutional 
consortia.   These  consortia  comprised  a  sample  population 
consisting  of  272  administrators,  30  consortium  directors 
and  24  2  presidents  of  institutional  members.   Percentage, 
chi-square  and  Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  were  used 
in  the  analyses  of  these  data. 

Comparison  between  the  two  administrative  groups 
indicated  that  no  significant  difference  existed  between 
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their  perceptions  of  any  of  the  variables.   The  following 
conclusions,  therefore,  are  based  on  the  results  of  the 
composite  analysis  of  these  groups. 

1 .  The  extent  to  which  the  institutional  members  were 
mutually  dependent  upon  a  limited  consortium  resource  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  members'  desire  for  joint 
decision-making  regarding  the  allocation  of  that  resource. 

2 .  Institutional  members '  involvement  in  interdepen- 
dencies  requiring  the  timing  of  activities  was  directly 
proportional  to  the  members'  desire  for  joint  decision- 
making regarding  scheduling. 

3 .  The  extent  to  which  the  membership  was  not  success- 
ful in  ascertaining  the  consortium's  level  of  achievement  of 
stated  goals  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  differences 
in  goals  advocated  for  the  consortium  by  the  members . 

4 .  The  number  of  informational  sources  within  the 
interinstitutional  consortium  does  not  vary  directly  with 
the  degree  to  which  differences  exist  in  the  membership's 
perception  of  the  consortium. 

5.  No  valid  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the 
findings  regarding  the  channeling  of  information  within  the 
consortium. 

6 .  The  size  of  the  consortium  showed  a  relationship 
with  the  resource  and  scheduling  variables .   Evidence 
indicated  that  an  inverse  relationship  existed  among  these 
variables  . 
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7.   No  significant  relationship  existed  between:   (a) 
age,  (b)  number  of  services  provided,  or  (c)  degree  of 
homogeneity/heterogeneity  of  the  consortium  membership  and 
the  extent  to  which  conflict  was  perceived  to  occur  within 
any  of  the  areas  predicted  by  the  theory. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Conflict  is  a  phenomenon  which  permeates  all  aspects 
of  society.   It  is  a  fact  of  life  which  is  unavoidable, 
yet  an  integral  part  of  a  democratic  society  (Schofield, 
1975,  p.  1).   According  to  Lipset  (1960),  "the  existence  of 
a  moderate  state  of  conflict  is  in  fact  another  way  of 
defining  a  legitimate  democracy"  (p.  83) . 

A  review  of  the  literature  revealed  that  there  is  a 
general  phenomenon  of  conflict  and,  therefore,  a  general 
theory  that  delineates  a  basis  for  direction  (Boulding, 
196  3,  p.  2) .   This  evidence  provides  a  basis  for  denoting 
the  "why";  it  provides  a  foundation  for  consistency  in 
behavior;  and  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  new  knowledge  and, 
consequently,  new  behavior  (Saunders,  Phillips  &  Johnson, 
1966,  p.  20) .   More  specifically,  a  theory  of  conflict  has 
been  derived  from  the  analysis  of  personal,  group,  and 
organizational  behavior  that  purports  to  provide  universality 
to  the  predictability  of  conflict  situations  in  these 
respective  domains. 

The  emphasis  of  this  investigation  focuses,  in  part, 
on  the  question  of  universality  of  organizational  conflict 


theory.   To  this  end,  the  collaborative  environment  as 
exemplified  by  the  consortium  will  serve  as  the  exemplary 
model . 

The  consortium,  a  formal  association  of  two  or  more 
autonomous  institutions,  has  a  nontraditional  organizational 
structure,  a  history  in  the  United  States  which  dates  back 
to  19  25,  and  a  phenomenonal  growth  rate  which  spanned  the 
10-year  period  between  1965  and  1975  (F.  Patterson,  1974,' 
pp.  3-6) .   However,  until  the  1970s,  few  researchers  had 
attempted  to  observe  and  document  the  various  aspects  of 
its  organizational  characteristics. 

This  apparent  lack  of  interest  regarding  research  on 
the  consortium  parallels  the  paucity  of  interest  concerning 
the  need  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the  traditional 
organization  that  permeated  the  early  1950s.   Boulding 
(1953) ,  in  his  treatise  entitled  "The  Organizational 
Revolution,"  quite  succinctly  expressed  that  idea  in  the 
following  manner: 

This  revolution  has  received  little  study 
and  is  not  something  of  which  we  are 
particularly  conscious.   It  has  crept  upon 
us  silently.   It  is  something  which  we 
accept  as  a  "natural"  almost  without 
thinking.   And  yet,  the  whole  movement 
raises  problems  with  which  we  are  ill 
equipped  to  deal.   (p.  4) 

When  the  economic  conditions  existing  in  the  19  70s  are 

considered  in  conjunction  with  the  rate  of  consortial  growth 

in  number  and  size  (F.  Patterson,  1974;  L.  Patterson,  1971b) , 

it  is  conceivable  that  one  might  conclude  that,  for 


postsecondary  institutions,  the  consortium  may  become  the 
dominant  organizational  form  in  modern  society.   Indeed,  it 
is  ironic  that  only  limited  knowledge  has  been  accumulated 
regarding  the  various  characteristics  exemplified  by  this 
organizational  form. 

If  theory  appropriately  serves  as  a  guide  to  new 
knowledge,  as  a  means  to  delineate  a  basis  for  direction, 
and  as  a  foundation  for  consistency  in  behavior,  then,  the 
organizational  characteristics  of  the  consortium  environ- 
ment need  to  be  thoroughly  analyzed  within  a  theoretical 
context.   Such  analysis  would  enable  one  to  determine  how 
previously  autonomous  organizations  with  limited  resources 
can  effectively  collaborate  and  adequately  serve  the  needs 
of  all  their  members.   It  logically  follows  that  a  test  of 
the  applicability  of  traditional  conflict  theory  to  the 
consortium  setting  should  be  a  first  step  toward  under- 
standing characteristics  pertaining  to  conflict  in  the 
consortium.   It  should  also  be  a  first  step  toward  develop- 
ing the  potential  for  predicting  and  describing  future 
events  regarding  these  characteristics.   To  this  end,  the 
field  portion  of  this  study  involves  collecting  and 
analyzing  data  gathered  from  a  sample  population  consisting 
of  consortium  directors  and  presidents  of  institutional 
members  of  30  consortia. 


The  Problem 

Background  of  the  Problem 

The  scholarly  literature  on  conflict  in  the  tradi- 
tional organization  has  revealed  theoretical  concepts  that 
purport  to  possess  descriptive,  heuristic,  and  predictive 
qualities.   Propositions  that  maintain  consistency  with 
these  qualities  and,  therefore,  describe  the  nature  of  con- 
flict in  organizations  have  been  postulated  by  March  and 
Simon  (1958)  as  follows: 

1.  The  greater  the  mutual  dependence  on  a  limited 
resource,  the  greater  the  felt  need  for  joint 
decision-making  with  respect  to  that  resource, 
(p.  122) 

2.  The  greater  the  interdependence  of  timing  of 
activities,  the  greater  the  felt  need  for  joint 
decision-making  with  respect  to  scheduling.   (p. 
122) 

3.  The  less  the  subjective  operationality  of  organi- 
zational goals,  the  greater  the  differentiation 
of  individual  goals  in  the  organization.   (pp. 
125-126) 

4 .  The  greater  the  number  of  independent  information 
sources,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of 
perceptions  within  the  organization.   (p.  127) 

5.  The  greater  the  channeling  of  information- 
processing,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of 


perceptions  within  the  organization, 
(p.  128) 
March  and  Simon  also  asserted  that  the  aforementioned 
propositions  should  maintain  validity  when  applied  to  the 
interorganizational  setting  (p.  131) .   Hence,  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  study  to  determine  the  applicability  of 
these  propositions  to  an  interorganizational  setting,  the 
consortium. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  interorgani- 
zational conflict  in  voluntary  interinstitutional  consortia 
by  studying  the  perceptions  of  consortium  directors  and 
presidents  of  consorting  institutions,  using  propositions 
developed  by  March  and  Simon  for  describing  organizational 
conflict  in  traditional  organizations.   More  specifically, 
answers  to  the  following  questions  will  be  sought: 

1.  To  what  extent  do  (a)  consortium  directors,  and 
(b)  institutional  presidents  agree  with  the  state- 
ment, the  greater  the  membership's  dependency 
upon  a  limited  consortium  resource,  the  greater  is 
the  membership's  desire  for  joint  decision-making 
regarding  the  allocation  of  that  resource? 

2.  What  is  the  extent  to  which  (a)  consortium 
directors,  and  (b)  institutional  presidents  agree 
with  the  statement,  the  greater  the  involvement  of 
the  membership  in  joint  activities  which  require 


the  scheduling  of  times  for  activities  to  occur, 
the  greater  is  the  desire  for  joint  decision- 
making regarding  scheduling? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  extent  to 
which  the  consortium  goals  are  achieved  and  the 
extent  to  which  consortium  goals  of  institutional 
members  differ,  as  perceived  by  (a)  consortium 
directors,  and  (b)  institutional  presidents? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  (a)  consortium  directors,  and 
(b)  institutional  presidents  agree  with  the  state- 
ment, the  greater  the  number  of  independent 
informational  sources  within  the  consortium,  the 
greater  is  the  difference  in  the  membership's 
perception  of  the  consortium? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  (a)  consortium  directors,  and 
(b)  institutional  presidents  agree  with  the  state- 
ment, the  greater  the  channeling  of  information 
within  the  consortium,  the  greater  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  membership's  perception  of  the 
consortium? 

6 .  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  age  of  the 
consortium  and  the  extent  to  which  conflict  is 
perceived  to  be  engendered  within  areas  predicted 
by  the  theoretical  propositions? 

7.  What  effect  does  the  size  of  the  consortium's 
membership  have  upon  the  extent  to  which  conflict 


is  perceived  to  occur  within  areas  predicted  by 
theory? 

8.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
services  the  consortium  provides  its  members  and 
the  extent  to  which  conflict  is  perceived  to  be 
engendered  within  areas  predicted  by  the 
theoretical  propositions? 

9 .  What  effect  does  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  of 
the  consortium  membership  have  upon  the  extent  to 
which  conflict  is  perceived  to  occur  within  areas 
predicted  by  theory? 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

This  study  was  confined  to  investigating  the  effective- 
ness of  propositions  on  organizational  conflict  in  the 
traditional  organization  in  describing  conflict  in  the 
consortium.   For  this  purpose,  consortia  included  in  this 
investigation  were  only  those  that:   (a)  were  classified  as 
a  formal  association,  (b)  consisted  of  two  or  more  members, 
and  (c)  were  composed  primarily  of  postsecondary  institu- 
tions.  Referent  groups  were  limited  to  the  directors  of 
the  consortia  and  the  presidents  of  institutional  members. 
Confinement  was  also  exemplified  by  the  inclusion  of  only 
existing  consortia  that  were  organized  in  the  continental 
United  States  between  1925  and  1977.   These  sources  of 
restriction  excluded  statutory  bodies,  informal  bilateral 
agreements,  and  the  ephemeral  ad  hoc  combinations  so  prev- 
alent in  the  1970s. 


A  major  limitation  of  this  study  was  that  it  is  an  ex 
post  facto  design.  It  was,  therefore,  subjected  to  all  of 
the  restrictions  attributed  to  this  type  of  research. 

Consistent  with  the  latter,  this  researcher  recognizes 
that  there  may  have  been  limitations  with  respect  to  the 
data-gathering  process.   For  example,  maturation  as 
described  by  Campbell  and  Stanley  (196  7,  p.  5)  may  have  been 
inhibiting  to  the  extent  that  respondents  may  not  have  re- 
called significant  past  events.   Furthermore,  as  a  result 
of  developing  an  understanding  of  the  consortium  processes 
through  long  involvement  with  this  organizational  form, 
some  respondents  may  have  perceived  consortial  conflict 
differently  today  from  what  they  did  at  the  time  some  con- 
flict situations  actually  occurred. 

Other  limitations  of  the  data-gathering  process  were: 
the  failure  of  some  of  the  potential  respondents  to  respond; 
the  incompleteness  of  some  of  the  instruments  returned;  and 
the  inappropriateness  of  some  of  the  respondents  who  com- 
pleted the  instrument. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

The  major  justification  for  this  investigation  was 
that  it  will  serve  to  add  knowledge  to  an  area  in  which  very 
limited  research  has  been  done.   This  investigation  also 
represented  a  departure  from  the  traditional  empirically 
oriented  nontheoretical  studies,  since  there  has  been 
practically  no  application  of  organizational  theories  to  the 


many  unique  characteristics  of  this  organizational 
setting. 

Secondly,  as  indicated  in  the  Introduction  and  the 
Review  of  the  Scholarly  Literature,  the  consortium  movement 
was  experiencing  phenomenal  growth.   Franklin  Patterson 
(1974)  indicated  that  between  1925  and  1965  only  19  con- 
sortia were  established  (p.  3) .   Eighty  of  these  organiza- 
tions, comprising  797  institutions,  were  listed  in  the  1973 
Consortium  Directory.   The  1977  Consortium  Directory  listed 
116  consortia. 

Grupe  and  Murphy's  (1974)  Survey  of  Statewide  Agency/ 
Consortia  Relationship  revealed  that  within  30  states  "a 
trend  toward  interrelating  consortia  and  coordinating 
agencies  [was]  clearly  in  evidence"  (p.  173) .   More 
specifically,  in  1973  a  study  was  done  in  California  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  developing  regional  consortia 
for  the  facilitation  of  a  myriad  of  higher  educational 
endeavors  (Grupe  &  Murphy,  1974,  p.  174).   The  regional 
consortia  idea  was  considered  in  Florida  during  the  1970s. 
In  fact,  a  bill  entitled  "Senate  Bill  1003"  was  submitted 
to  the  Florida  Legislature  in  19  75.   Although  it  did  not 
pass  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  revised  for  subsequent  sub- 
mission.  The  intent  of  this  bill  was  to  amend  Section 
229.820,  Florida  Statutes,  by  creating  a  new  subsection 
that  would  provide  for  the  implementation  of  a  system  of 
Regional  Consortia  for  Community  Educational  Services  in 
the  29  community  college  districts  in  Florida. 
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In  recent  years  a  number  of  municipalities  and  school 
districts  in  several  states  have  formed  consortia  for 
community  education  endeavors.   The  formation  of  the 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  consortium  for  community  education 
in  19  75  is  illustrative  of  this  movement. 

Economically,  the  consortium  concept  conveyed  great 
potential  for  its  members  (Jordan,  1970;  Wells,  1967; 
Zimmerman,  196  8) .   This  seemed  evident  when  issues  of 
institutional  survival,  quality  and  quantity  of  educational 
services,  societal  allocation  of  resources  for  education, 
and  other  factors  were  considered.   However,  the  question 
was,  had  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  been  success- 
fully bridged  to  the  extent  that  previously  autonomous 
institutions,  with  limited  resources,  could  form  a  collab- 
orative association  and  not  experience  conflict  which  would 
thwart  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization,  or  bring 
about  its  demise?   Perhaps  the  attrition  rate  of  consortia, 
along  with  the  frequency  of  turnover  among  consortium 
directors  (F.  Patterson,  1974;  L.  Patterson,  1973,  1975a; 
Patterson  &  Burns,  1977),  could  be  considered  indicative  of 
considerable  conflict  within  these  associations. 

According  to  Simmel  (1955),  the  very  principle  embedded 
in  the  unity  that  seems  to  be  needed  by  the  nontraditional 
collaborative  organizations  may  have  been  substantially 
threatened  by  conflict.   He  maintained  that,  for  this  reason, 
there  was  a  substantial  need  to  investigate  these  organiza- 
tions (p.  16) .   Franklin  Patterson  (1974)  and  others  (Jordan, 
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1970;  Lancaster,  1969;  L.  Patterson,  1971b,  1975c;  Smith, 
1966)  asserted  that  considerably  more  research  pertaining 
to  the  consortium  should  be  conducted.   It  was  further 
suggested  that  these  research  results  should  be  disseminated 
among  all  segments  of  society  (L.  Patterson,  1974,  pp.  127- 
128)  . 

The  need  for  theoretically  oriented  analysis  as  well  as 
the  need  for  the  development  of  theory  for  interorganizations 
has  been  addressed  by  several  writers  (Clark,  1965;  Etzioni, 
1960;  Parsons,  1956;  Silverman,  1970).   Therefore,  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  the  lack  of  knowledge  between  the  relation- 
ship of  conflict  theory — as  reported  in  the  scholarly 
literature — to  the  consortium,  the  field  portion  of  this 
study  involved  a  representative  sample  of  30  consortia 
throughout  the  continental  United  States. 

Assumptions 

Four  assumptions  that  were  critical  to  the  success  of 
this  study  were  developed  by  this  writer.   It  was  assumed 
that: 

1.  Conflict  is  an  inevitable  phenomenon  within 
organizations  regardless  of  the  organizational 
structure  or  purposes . 

2.  Conflict  situations  are  predictable  when  given 
certain  conditions. 
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3.  Conflict  theory  developed  for  traditional 
organizations  is  applicable  to  the  consortium. 

4.  The  potential  respondents  will  not  only 
participate  but  will  do  so  objectively. 

Definitions  of  Terms 

Autonomous  institutions.  Postsecondary  educational 
institutions  which  traditionally  have  operated  independ- 
ently of  each  other. 

Channeling  of  information  processing.   The  process 
of  limiting  the  number  of  organizational  members  to  whom 
information  is  transmitted. 

Conflict.   A  breakdown  in  the  standard  mechanisms  of 
decision-making  such  that  an  individual  or  group  experi- 
ences difficulty  in  selecting  an  action  alternative  (March 
&  Simon,  1965,  p.  122) . 

Consortium.   A  voluntary  association  of  two  or  more 
autonomous  institutions  formally  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  pertinent  needs  of  the  membership.   The 
employment  of  an  executive  officer,  the  consortium  director, 
and  the  existence  of  a  board  of  directors  are  required 
criteria . 

Consortium  director.  The  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  consortium  who  is  responsible  for  the  implementation 
of  policies  established  by  the  board  of  directors. 
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Consortium  resources.   The  facilities,  equipment, 
staff,  etc.,  of  an  institution  which  are  made  available  to 
other  institutions  as  a  result  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion engendered  by  the  consortium.   Grants  and  gifts  that 
the  consortium  staff  secure  from  other  sources  are  included 
in  this  definition. 

Informational  source.   A  person  from  whom  information 
pertaining  to  the  consortium  originates. 

Institutional  presidents.   The  chief  administrative 
officers  of  the  institutions  participating  in  the  con- 
sortium. 

Interdependencies .   Relationships  in  which  institu- 
tional members  depend  reciprocally  upon  each  other  in  the 
attainment  of  goals. 

Operationality  of  goals.  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  observe  and  evaluate  how  well  organizational 
goals  are  being  achieved. 

Perceptions  of  goals .   Views  held  concerning  the 
consortium  goals  which  are  engendered  by  a  mutual  depend- 
ency on  limited  resources  and  the  operationality  of  the 
consortium  goals. 

Perceptions  of  reality.   Views  held  regarding  all 
aspects  of  the  consortium  which  are  engendered  by  the 
number  of  informational  sources  and  the  number  of  informa- 
tional channels. 

Positive  felt  need  for  joint  decision  making.   The 
desire  of  the  institutional  presidents  to  make  decisions 
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regarding  a  mutual  dependency  on  limited  resources  and 
interdependencies  involving  the  scheduling  of  activities 
by  group  consensus . 

Referent  group.   Those  group  members  within  the  sample 
population  that  provided  the  necessary  data  for  this  study. 

Theory.  A  set  of  assumptions  from  which  a  set  of 
empirical  laws  (principles)  may  be  derived  (Griffiths, 
1959,  p.  18) . 

Organization  of  the  Research  Report 

This  study  is  reported  in  five  chapters.   The  first 
chapter  has  provided  an  introduction,  the  problem,  including 
the  background  of  the  problem?  statement  of  the  problem; 
delimitations  and  limitations;  justification  for  the  study; 
assumptions;  and  definitions  of  terms.   The  second  chapter 
provides  a  review  of  related  literature;  Chapter  III  is 
devoted  to  the  general  design  of  the  study;  Chapter  IV 
provides  the  results  and  analysis  of  data  collected;  and 
Chapter  V  presents  the  discussion,  conclusions,  implica- 
tions, and  recommendations. 


v. 


CHAPTER  II 
CONFLICT  THEORY  AND  RELATED  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  is  written  in  two  sections.   The  first 
section  includes  a  general  treatment  of  conflict  theories, 
March  and  Simon's  theoretical  concepts,  conflict  resolu- 
tion and  conflict  management.   Section  Two  is  concerned 
specifically  with  the  consortium. 

Conflict  Theory 

According  to  Griffiths  (1959) ,  a  theory  is  essentially 
a  set  of  assumptions  from  which  a  set  of  empirical  laws 
(principles)  may  be  derived  (p.  28) .   It  provides  a  basis 
for  direction.   It  serves  as  a  guide  to  new  knowledge  and 
consequently  new  behavior  (Saunders,  Phillips  &  Johnson, 
1966,  p.  20) .   Further  analysis  of  the  practical  nature  of 
theory  has  received  considerable  agreement  and  uniformity 
among  the  theoreticians.   Dewey  (1929)  stated  that  "theory 
is  in  the  end,  .  .  .  the  most  practical  of  all  things"  (p. 
17) ;  Caladarci  and  Getzels  (1955)  asserted  that  "even  the 
self-named  'practical  man'  cannot  escape  theory"  (p.  16); 
and  Griffiths  (1959)  concluded  that  "the  practicality  [of 
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theory]  comes  from  the  ability  one  gains  from  the  knowledge 
of  theory  which  enables  one  to  act  in  specific  situations 
because  he  knows  the  generality  of  [the]  situations"  (p. 

10)  . 

When  theory  is  taken  in  the  context  of  ideas  contained 
in  the  scholarly  literature  that  conflict  is  inevitable  and 
that  it  is  possibly  rampant  throughout  society  (Boulding, 
1963;  Follett,  1940;  Lipset,  1960;  Schofield,  1975),  one 
might  ask,  is  there  a  general  phenomenon  of  conflict  and 
therefore,  a  general  theory  that  is  applicable  to  all 
domains  of  society  endowed  with  conflict?   Could  it  not  be 
said  that,  if  theories  of  social  and  human  behavior  do 
indeed  address  themselves  to  the  distinct  goals  of  predicting 
events  and  providing  a  basis  for  understanding  these  events 
as  indicated  by  Dubin  (1969)  ,  then  there  are  universally 
applicable  principles  that  underlie  observed  and  classified 
phenomena  (p.  9)?   According  to  Schofield  (1975),  theory 
implicitly  contains  a  predictive  element  which  underlies 
specified  conditions,  so  that  when  certain  principles  are 
in  operation,  specific  results  may  be  predicted  (p.  4) . 

Boulding  (196  3)  contended  that  there  is  a  general 
theory  of  conflict  and  presented  two  types  of  general 
models  that  were  purported  to  be  universally  acceptable. 
The  commonalities  of  these  models  and  their  characterizing 
components  may  be  conceptualized  when  the  following  sequence 
of  events  is  observed. 
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1.  The  party.   A  party  is  a  pair  of  behavior  units 
(persons,  theories  or  organizations)  that  are 

capable  of  assuming  a  number  of  different 
positions  while  retaining  respective  identities 
or  boundaries  (p.  2)  . 

2.  Behavior  space.   This  is  the  position  of  a 
behavior  unit  at  a  moment  of  time  as  defined  by 

a  set  of  values  or  a  set  of  variables  that  defines 
the  behavior  unit.   These  variables  are  not 
necessarily  continuous  or  quantitatively  measur- 
able, but  must  be  capable  of  simple  ordering 
(p.  3)  . 

3.  Competition.  Competition  in  its  broadest  sense 
exists  when  potential  positions  of  two  behavior 
units  are  mutually  incompatible  (p.  4). 

4  .   Conflict.   Conflict  is  a  situation  of  competition 
in  which  the  parties  are  aware  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  potential  future  positions  and  in  which 
each  party  wishes  to  occupy  a  position  that  is 
incompatible  with  the  wishes  of  the  other  (p.  5). 
In  Figure  1,  Part  a,  C,C2  is  a  contact  curve  (stretched 
out  for  convenience  into  a  straight  line) ,  C,W,  is  the 
acceptability  set  for  A,  and  C2W2  for  A2 .   There  are  no 
points  common  to  both  sets,  and  a  bargain  cannot  be  struck. 
Figure  1,  Part  b,  shows  the  "bare  bargain"  case.   In  this 
situation  C,W  is  the  acceptability  set  for  A,  and  C^W  for 
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A2,  and  a  bargain  can  be  struck  at  W  but  no  other  place. 
Figure  1,  Part  c,  shows  a  field  of  acceptability,  W, W~ , 
that  is  the  mutually  acceptable  set.   In  the  dynamics  of 
bargaining,  changes  in  the  acceptability  set  are  of  first 
importance  (Boulding,  1953,  p.  18) . 


w, 


w. 


b. 


c. 


w 


w. 


w. 


Figure  1.   The  bargaining  area. 


Several  very  sophisticated  models  that  depicted  con- 
flict situations  were  also  presented  by  Boulding  (1963) . 
These  models  were  described  as:   "(a)  Richardson  Process 
Models,  (b)  the  Ecological  Model,  and  (c)  the  Epidemiolmis- 
logical  Model"  (pp.  19-123)  . 
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Other  organizational  theories  of  conflict  have  also 
received  recent  attention.   Some  of  these  have  been 
identified  as  the  zero-sum  theory,  and  the  game  and 
bargaining  theories  (Deutsch,  1973;  March  &  Simon,  1958) . 

In  regard  to  organizational  conflict,  some  writers 
stressed  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
an  organization  is  a  very  complex  social  system  and  should 
be  investigated  with  this  fact  in  mind.   Such  a  system  con- 
sists of  certain  aspects  of  input,  output  and  interaction 
of  individuals  (Boulding,  1961,  p.  43) .   Hence,  in  its 
normal  state,  "structure  and  the  stable  equilibrium  it 
contains  set  the  normative  constraints  for  organizational 
conflict"  (Krupp,  1961,  p.  161) . 

In  the  opinion  of  Scott  (1965) ,  conflict  of  many 
descriptions — actual  or  potential--is  present  in  organiza- 
tions (p.  114) .   However,  in  the  vernacular  of  Mary  Parker 
Follett  (1940),  this  "conflict  is  neither  good  nor  bad.   It 
merely  represents  differences  of  opinions  and  interests" 
(p.  30) . 

March  and  Simon's  Concept 

According  to  March  and  Simon  (1958) , 

the  term  [conflict]  is  applied  to  a  break- 
down in  the  standard  mechanism  of  decision- 
making so  that  an  individual  or  group 
experiences  difficulty  in  selecting  an 
action  alternative.  .  .  .  Thus,  conflict 
occurs  when  an  individual  or  group  experi- 
ences a  decision  problem.   (p.  112) 
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To  support  this  position,  March  and  Simon  (19  58) 
presented  three  main  classes  of  conflict  phenomena.   They 
are : 

1.  individual  conflict  or  conflict  in  individual 
decision-making, 

2.  organizational  conflict  or  group  conflict 
within  an  organization,  and 

3.  interorganizational  conflict  or  conflict 
between  organizations  or  groups. 

Individual  conflict 

Individual  conflict  arises  in  three  major  ways  which 
can  be  distinguished  as  unacceptability ,  incomparability , 
and  uncertainty.   In  the  case  of  unacceptability,  the 
individual  knows  the  probability  distribution  of  the  out- 
come associated  with  each  alternative  action,  but  the 
preferred  alternative  is  inadequate.   For  incomparability, 
the  individual  knows  the  probability  distributions  of  out- 
comes, but  cannot  identify  a  most  preferred  alternative. 
With  respect  to  uncertainty,  the  individual  does  not  know 
the  probability  distributions  connecting  behavior  choices 
and  environmental  outcomes  (March  &  Simon,  1958,  p.  113). 

To  further  characterize  individual  conflict,  March  and 
Simon  (1958)  developed  the  following  typology: 

1.   Good  alternative . --An  alternative  which  is  above 
the  acceptable  level  defined  by  the  individual, 
and  thus  is  viable . 
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2.  Bland  alternative. — An  alternative  which  has 
little  likelihood  of  producing  a  state  of  affairs 
having  either  positive  or  negative  value  to  the 
individual . 

3.  Mixed  alternative. — An  alternative  which  has  a 
high  probability  of  producing  both  positively  and 
negatively  valued  outcomes. 

4.  Poor  alternative. — An  alternative  that  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  desirable  outcome  and  likely  to 
result  in  an  undesirable  outcome. 

5.  Uncertain  alternative. — An  alternative  in  which 
the  individual  does  not  have  a  conception  of  the 
probabilities  attached  to  it  (p.  114). 

A  summary  of  these  typologies  and  the  type  of  conflict 
created  by  their  interaction  is  provided  in  Table  1.   Figure 
2  also  presents  conceptual  factors  underlying  individual 
conflict. 

Within  the  context  of  the  types  of  conflict  illus- 
trated in  Table  1,  the  writers  advanced  the  notion  that  of 
the  15  possible  situations  given,  no  conflict  is  anticipated 
in  4  cases  because  the  alternatives  do  not  present  dif- 
ficulty in  decision-making.   However,  the  other  cases  do 
represent  conflict  as  various  forms  of  incomparabili ty , 
unacceptability,  and  uncertainty  exist.   Individual  reaction 
to  these  conflict  situations  is  provided  in  Figure  2. 
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Table  1 
A  Typology  of  Individual  Conflict 


Alternatives 


Bland 
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1. 

Good 

Good 

2. 

Good 

Bland 

3. 

Good 

Mixed 

4  . 

Good 

Poor 

5. 

Good 

Uncertain 

6. 

Bland 

Bland 

Mixed 


Bland 

Poor 

Bland 

Uncertain 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Poor 

Mixed 

Uncertain 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Uncertain 

Uncertain 

Uncertain 

Type  of  Conflict 


Incomparability 
No  conflict 
No  conflict 
No  conflict 
No  conflict 
Unacceptability  and 

incomparability 
Unacceptability  and 

incomparability 
Unacceptability 
Uncertainty 
Unacceptability  and 

incomparability 
Unacceptability 
Uncertainty 
Unacceptability  and 

incomparability 
Uncertainty 
Uncertainty 
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Subjective 
uncertainty 


Availability  of 
bland  alternatives 


Subjective 
incomparability 


Perceived 
conflict 


Motivation  to 
reduce  conflict 


Subjective 
unacceptability 


Amount  of 
time  pressure 


Search  for 
clarification 


Search  for  new 
alternatives 


Figure  2.   Factors  affecting  individual  conflict  and 
individual  reactions  to  conflict. 


Organizational  conflict:   individual 
conflict  within  an  organization 

Organizational  conflict  may  arise  in  two  ways.   First, 
decision  problems  may  arise  that  are  primarily  intra- 
individual .   In  this  case,  the  problem  may  be  that  none  of 
the  members  has  known  acceptable  alternatives  in  terms  of 
his  or  her  own  goal  perceptions.   The  second  type  of  organi- 
zational conflict  arises  from  differences  between  the 
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choices  made  by  different  individuals  in  the  organization. 
This  is  the  situation  in  which  the  individual  participants 
are  not  in  conflict  but  the  organization  is  as  a  whole 
(March  &  Simon,  1958,  p.  118) . 

From  previous  hypotheses  it  is  possible  to  predict 
that  intraindividual  conflict  within  the  organization  is 
most  likely  to  occur  when  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
organizational  decision  involve  widespread  uncertainty  or  a 
scarcity  of  acceptable  alternatives  of  actions.   Conse- 
quently, it  is  possible  to  formulate  two  hypotheses 
regarding  factors  affecting  uncertainty:   (a)  the  greater 
the  amount  of  past  experience  with  a  decision  situation, 
the  less  probable  that  intraindividual  organizational  con- 
flict will  arise;  (b)  the  less  the  complexity  of  the 
decision,  the  less  probable  that  intraindividual  organiza- 
tional conflict  will  arise  (March  &  Simon,  1958,  p.  119) . 

As  a  result  of  introspection  and  extrapolation  of 
individual  behavior,  it  is  possible  to  predict  factors 
affecting  acceptability  with  respect  to  a  general  disparity 
between  aspirations  and  possible  achievement.   Then,  the 
greater  the  disparity  between  aspiration  levels  and  achieve- 
ment, the  higher  the  probability  of  individual  conflict 
within  the  organization.   This  usually  happens  when  the 
munificence  of  the  environment  undergoes  a  sudden  change  in 
direction  (March  &  Simon,  1958,  pp.  119-120).   Figure  3 
summarizes  the  major  propositions  contained  in  the  above 
remarks . 
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Figure  3 .   Factors  affecting  individual  conflict  within 
organizations . 


Organizational  conflict:   intergroup 
conflict  within  an  organization 

In  the  general  absence  of  individual  conflict-- 
uncertainty  and  unacceptability--the  mechanism  that  pro- 
duces disagreement  among  the  participants  in  an  organization 
and  thus  organizational  conflict  may  be  summarized  in  terms 
of  three  variables  :   (a)  the  existence  of  a  positive  felt 
need  for  joint  decision  making,  (b)  a  difference  in  goals, 
or  (c)  a  difference  in  perceptions  of  reality  (March  & 
Simon,  1958,  p.  121) . 
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Factors  affecting  the  felt  need  for  joint  decision- 
making.  Schachter  (cited  in  March  &  Simon,  1958)  asserted 
that  where  many  individual  decisions  become  joint  organiza- 
tional decisions,  the  potential  areas  of  conflict  are 
substantial  (p.  122) .   This  is  consistent  with  March  and 
Simon's  (1958)  position  that  a  felt  need  for  joint  decision- 
making in  an  organization  arises  through  two  central 
problems  in  organizational  decision-making:   resource 
allocation  and  scheduling.   More  specifically,  the  following 
derivations  were  provided: 

1.  The  greater  the  mutual  dependence  on  a  limited 
resource,  the  greater  the  felt  need  for  joint 
decision-making  with  respect  to  that  resource; 

2.  The  greater  the  interdependence  of  timing  of 
activities,  the  greater  the  felt  need  for  joint 
decision-making  with  respect  to  scheduling. 

(p.  122) 
The  mechanisms  underlying  these  propositions  are 
readily  apparent,  as  inequality  and  ambiguity  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  involve  the  most  dramatic  situations  for 
conflict  in  complex  organizations  (Sherif  &  Sherif — cited 
in  March  &  Simon,  1958) .   As  long  as  there  are  interdepend- 
encies  associated  with  scarce  resources  or  scheduling 
problems,  pressure  upon  one  to  control  his  or  her  environ- 
ment will  lead  to  a  desire  to  control  the  allocation  of 
resources  and  activities  that  impinge  upon  his  or  her  own 
(p.  122)  . 
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Factors  affecting  differentiation  of  goals.   Many  of 
the  characteristics  of  organizations  that  affect  differ- 
entiation of  goals  among  participants  were  categorized  into 
three  broad  areas : 

1.  Those  that  affect  the  commonality  of  individual 
goals  within  the  organization. 

2.  Those  that  affect  the  clarity  and  consistency  of 
the  reward  structure  and,  therefore,  the  reinforce- 
ment system. 

3.  Those  that  affect  the  compatibility  of 
individuals . 

From  these  characteristics  was  derived  the  proposition, 
"the  less  the  subjective  operationality  of  organizational 
goals,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of  individual  goals 
in  the  organization"  (March  &  Simon,  1958,  p.  125)  . 

Factors  affecting  differentiations  of  individual 
perceptions .   Within  the  organization,  the  cognitive 
processes  underlying  decision-making  are  major  factors 
affecting  differentiation  of  individual  perceptions.   Be- 
cause there  is  a  substantial  interaction  between  individual 
goals  and  cognition,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of 
individual  goals,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of 
individual  perceptions  and  vice  versa.   According  to  March 
and  Simon  (195  8) ,  there  are  three  major  ways  in  which 
organizational  characteristics  affect  the  commonality  of 
information  among  participants : 
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1.  Organization  members  may  share  a  common  source 
of  information. 

2.  The  formal  technique  for  processing  information 
within  an  organization  may  provide  for  wide 
communication . 

3.  Informal  information  channels  may  provide  wide- 
spread sharing  of  information.   (p.  127) 

From  those  statements,  the  following  set  of  proposi- 
tions was  derived: 

1.  The  greater  the  number  of  independent  information 
sources,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of  per- 
ceptions within  the  organization.   (p.  127) 

2.  The  greater  the  channeling  of  information- 
processing,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of 
perception  within  the  organization.   (p.  128) 

The  conceptual  framework  presented  in  Figure  4  vividly 
outlines  the  major  propositions  set  forth  by  March  and  Simon. 
These  propositions  clearly  denote  the  relationship  between 
units  within  an  organization.   Therefore,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  closer  the  association  between  units  or 
subunits  within  the  organization:   (a)  the  greater  will  be 
the  felt  need  for  joint  decision-making,  (b)  the  less  will 
be  the  differentiation  of  goals,  and  (c)  the  less  will  be 
the  differentiation  of  perceptions. 
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Figure   4 .      Factors    affecting   intergroup   conflict  within 
an  organization. 


Interorganizational    conflict 

Most  writers   on  conflict  have    adhered   to    the   view   that 
interorganizational    conflict   and   organizational    conflict 
are    synonymous    phenomena.       For    example,    March    and    Simon 
(1958)     stated    that    "many   of    the   phenomena   of    intergroup 
conflict  within  organizations   are    almost   indistinguishable 
from   the   phenomena    that    [one]    might   consider    under    the 
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present  heading"  (p.  131) .   This  assumption  and  the 
paucity  of  interest  toward  investigating  this  area  hereto- 
fore has  contributed  to  the  fact  that  very  little 
literature  can  be  found  that  specifically  relates  to  inter- 
organizations.   Moreover,  those  who  are  beginning  to  give 
attention  to  the  area  have  not  provided  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  support  or  contradict  the  theoretical  propositions 
found  in  the  literature. 

Conflict  Resolution 

Conflict  represents  a  disequilibrium  in  the  system 
which  generates  motivation  to  change  it  when  it  is  per- 
ceived.  Some  ways  in  which  this  might  be  accomplished  are 
presented  in  the  following  sections. 

Resolution  of  individual  conflict  within 
the  organization 

"Conflict  when  dealt  with  correctly,  is  an  experience 
of  growth  for  the  personality.   In  fact,  without  conflict 
there  would  be  little  need  for  us  to  develop  new  ways  of 
behaving"  (Argyris,  1957,  p.  39)  . 

With  respect  to  individual  conflict,  March  and  Simon 

(1958)  made  the  following  statements: 

Where  the  source  of  conflict  is  uncertainty, 
the  individual  will  first  increase  his 
search  for  clarification  of  the  consequences 
of  alternatives  already  asked.   Failing  in 
that,  he  will  increase  his  search  for  new 
alternatives.   (p.  115) 

If  the  perceived  conflict  is  the  result  of  unaccept- 

ability  of  alternatives  , 
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the  individual  will  search  for  new 
alternatives.   The  strength  of  the  motiva- 
tion to  reduce  conflict  (and  thus  the  rate 
of  search)  depends  on  the  availability  of 
bland  alternatives  and  the  time  pressure, 
(p.  116) 


On  the  other  hand, 


where  the  source  of  conflict  is  incompara- 
bility  (but  not  acceptability) ,  decision 
time  will  be  short.   Under  such  conditions 
choice  will  depend  on  attention  and  the 
sequence  in  which  alternatives  are  presented, 
(p.  116) 


Resolution  of  intergroup  conflict  within 
the  organization 

Within  the  organization,  "regularized  means  are 
involved  to  settle  conflicts,  or  direct  them  into  harmless 
channels,  or  to  use  them  as  constructive  forces"  (Scott, 
165,  pp.  114-115).   Of  course,  this  may  be  done  in  several 
ways.   Four  ways  presented  by  March  and  Simon  (19  58)  were: 
(a)  problem-solving,  (b)  persuasion,  (c)  bargaining,  and 
(d)  politicizing.   "In  problem-solving,  it  is  assumed  that 
objectives  are  shared  and  that  the  decision  problem  is  to 
identify  a  solution  that  satisfies  the  shared  criteria" 
(p.  129) .   Essentially,  importance  is  placed  upon 
assembling  information,  increasing  search  behavior  and 
evoking  new  alternatives. 

Implicit  in  the  use  of  persuasion  is  the  belief  that, 
at  some  level,  objectives  are  shared  and  that  disagreement 
over  subgoals  can  be  mediated  by  reference  to  common  goals. 
Bargaining  is  used  in  situations  where  disagreement  over 
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goals  is  assumed  to  be  fixed.   Hence,  agreement  without 
persuasion  is  sought.   On  the  other  hand,  politics  differs 
from  bargaining  in  that  the  disagreement  over  goals  is  not 
fixed. 

In  the  paper  entitled  "Constructive  Conflict,"  Mary 
Parker  Follett  proposed  three  ways  for  the  resolution  of 
conflict.   These  were:   domination,  compromise  and  integra- 
tion.  Domination  "is  the  easiest  way  of  dealing  with  the 
conflict,  the  easiest  for  the  moment  but  not  usually 
successful  in  the  long  run  ...  it  is  a  victory  of  one 
side  over  the  other"  (p.  31) . 

Compromise  is  the  generally  accepted  or  approved  way 
of  ending  controversy.   Yet  no  one  really  wants  to  com- 
promise, because  that  means  something  will  have  to  be 
given  up.   Besides  that, 

if  we  only  compromise,  the  conflict  will 
come  up  again  and  again  in  some  other  form, 
for  in  compromise,  we  give  up  part  of  our 
desire,  and  because  we  shall  not  be  content 
to  rest  there,  sometime  we  shall  try  to  get 
the  whole  of  our  desire.   (Metcalf  &  Urwick, 
1940,  pp.  33-35) 

The  use  of  integration  to  resolve  conflict  involves 
three  stages.   First,  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  dif- 
ferences into  the  open,  since  it  is  not  logical  to  expect 
that  differences  can  be  integrated  when  they  are  not 
known.   Perhaps 

the  most  important  reasons  for  bringing  the 
desires  of  each  side  to  a  place  where  they 
can  be  clearly  examined  and  valued  is  that 
evaluation  often  leads  to  re-evaluation. 
(Metcalf  &  Urwick,  1940,  p.  38) 
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Follett  (cited  in  Metcalf  &  Urwick ,  1940)  identified 
the  breaking  up  of  wholes  into  their  constituent  parts  as 
the  second  step.   This  involves  breaking  up  the  demands  of 
both  sides.   Conversely,  one  often  has  to  do  the  opposite, 
that  is,  to  find  the  whole  demand,  the  real  demand  which 
is  being  obscured  by  miscellaneous  claims  or  by  ineffective 
presentation  (p.  40) . 

Anticipation  of  response  is  the  third  and  final  step 
of  integration.   The  anticipation  of  conflict  does  not 
mean  necessarily  the  avoidance  of  conflict  but  simply 
playing  the  game  differently.   That  is,  the  different 
interests  are  integrated  without  making  all  the  moves 
(Metcalf  &  Urwick,  1940,  p.  43). 

According  to  Simmel  (1955) ,  conflict  can  actually 
become  the  means  of  strengthening  the  relationship  between 
groups  within  the  same  organization.   This,  of  course, 
illustrates  the  seldom  considered  constructive  dimension 
of  conflict  (p.  13)  . 

Conflict  Management 

Follett  (1940)  and  other  writers  on  conflict  (Burke, 
1969;  Derr,  1972;  March  &  Simon,  1958)  have  presented 
management  and  resolution  strategies  for  dealing  with 
conflict  situations.   In  most  instances,  however,  these 
writers  did  not  organize  these  strategies  into  conflict 
management  and  conflict  resolution  categories.   Perhaps 
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this  neglect  has  contributed  to  the  practice  in  vogue  today 
of  using  these  two  concepts  interchangeably. 

Conflict  resolution  as  described  by  Levi  and  Benjamin 
(19  77,  p.  414)  involves  a  process  which  attempts  to  resolve 
disputes.   However,  according  to  Schofield  (1975)  and 
others  (Follett,  1940;  LaTour  et  al . ,  1976;  March  &  Simon, 
1958)  conflict  in  the  organizational  setting  is  an 
inevitable  phenomenon  which  may  occur  or  recur  at  anytime 
(p.  1).   This  means  not  only  that  the  resolution  of  a 
specific  conflict  may  not  be  permanent,  but  that  new  con- 
flict will  continually  arise  within  the  organization. 

Conflict  management,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  process 
which  involves  controlling  conflict,  minimizing  its  effect 
or  bringing  it  to  an  end  temporarily.   Hence,  the  compromise 
strategy  outlined  by  Follett  (1940,  p.  31)  or  the  bargaining 
and  politicizing  strategies  advocated  by  March  and  Simon 
(1958,  p.  129)  illustrate  methods  by  which  conflict  may  be 
managed . 

An  increasing  number  of  contemporary  writers  has  begun 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  conflict  management  con- 
cept as  a  tool  for  dealing  with  conflict  situations.   For 
example,  Feltner  and  Goodsell  (1972)  stated: 

it  is  important  to  recognize  that  conflict 
is  a  fundamental  ingredient  of  change; 
therefore,  the  way  conflict  is  managed, 
rather  than  suppressed,  avoided  or  ignored, 
gains  ever  increasing  importance  in 
governance  theory.   (p.  693) 

A  concurring  opinion  was  expressed  when  Leslie  (1972) 

asserted  that: 
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adjusting  to  the  permanence  of  conflict 
involves  instituting  formal  mechanisms 
to  drain  away  and  to  channel  the 
destructive  urges  of  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute,  (p.  711) 


The  Consortium 

A  review  of  the  literature  revealed  that  the  consortium 
is  a  phenomenon  which  evolved  logically  from  modern  society. 
Johnson  (196  7)  advanced  the  notion  that  "this  phenomenon 
is  only  a  fitting  modern  version  of  the  voluntarism  which 
impressed  De  Tocqueville  in  the  1830's"  (p.  343).   Mathews 
(19  74)  also  maintained  that  the  inevitable  emergence  of  the 
phenomenon  of  institutional  cooperation  has  its  origin  in 
the  "American  Experiment";  the  genius  for  getting  work  done 
through  the  kind  of  voluntary  association  observed  by  De 
Tocqueville  as  he  traveled  through  America  in  1835  (p.  1). 
Perhaps  a  most  significant  observation  regarding  the 
principle  of  association  was  made  by  this  prophetic  French- 
man when  he  stated: 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  time  is 
drawing  near  when  man  will  be  less  and 
less  able  to  produce,  of  himself  alone, 
the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 
(Cited  in  Mathews,  19  74) 

The  consortium  of  today  is  more  than  an  informal 

association  of  individuals.   It  is  an  organization  (or 

formal  association)  established  in  response  to  increasing 

demands  upon  autonomous  institutions.   Demands  to  provide 

for  needs  at  a  time  when  duplication,  competition,  and  the 
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scarcity  of  resources  had  rendered  institutions  less  able, 
individually,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  constituency. 

Although  the  literature  review  disclosed  a  general 
inadequacy  of  research  involving  the  consortium,  it  also 
revealed  that  the  field  is  inundated  with  synonymous 
expressions  as:   alliances,  cooperatives,  federations,  con- 
federations, interinstitutional  cooperation,  interagency 
cooperation,  multiagency  cooperation,  interorganizational 
cooperation,  and  intergovernmental  agreement.   Such 
diversity  as  exemplified  by  these  expressions  incorporates 
many  kinds  of  associations.   To  illustrate  further,  Levine 
et  al .  (1969)  defined  intergovernmental  agreements  as 
"arrangements  under  which  one  or  more  governmental  units 
conduct  an  activity  jointly  or  in  cooperation  with  one  or 
more  governmental  units"  (p.  128) .   Webster's  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  defines  consortium  as  "any  association 
for  a  common  end."   Hansen  (19  74)  described  consortium  as 
"an  association  of  the  interest  of  two  or  more  parties"  (p. 
3)  .   However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  these  trans- 
positional expressions  will  refer  explicitly  to  a  voluntary 
and  formal  association  of  two  or  more  autonomous  institutions 

Within  the  context  of  the  above  definition,  the 
following  criteria,  as  outlined  in  the  1977  Consortium 
Directory,  were  satisfied.   Each  consortium:   (a)  was  a 
voluntary  formal  organization,  (b)  had  two  or  more  member 
institutions,  (c)  had  at  least  one  full-time  professional, 
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(d)  had  tangible  evidence  of  long-term  commitment  of  member 
institutions,  and  (e)  had  multiacademic  programs  (Lancaster, 
1969;  L.  Patterson,  1975a;  Patterson  &  Burns,  1977). 
Statutory  bodies,  informal  bilateral  agreements,  and 
ephemeral  ad  hoc  combinations  were  excluded. 

Historical  Development  of  the  Concept 

Lewis  Patterson  (1975b)  asserted  that,  although 
organizational  independence  has  been  a  deeply  rooted  tradi- 
tion, cooperation  is  by  no  means  a  new  phenomenon  (p.  1) . 
For  example,  the  founding  of  Oxford  College  in  1249  has 
been  cited  by  scholars  as  the  beginning  of  cooperation 
between  institutions  of  higher  education  (p.  1) . 

Among  American  institutions  of  higher  education,  Lewis 
Patterson  (1975b)  reported  that  "the  first  voluntary 
association  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  formally  joined 
together  for  academic  purposes  was  the  Claremont  Colleges 
in  1925"  (p.  1) .   Shortly  after  this  beginning,  in  1929, 
the  Atlanta  University  Center  was  begun  (F.  Patterson,  1974, 
p.  6).   Subsequent  to  this,  however,  the  momentum  acceler- 
ated such  that  6  07  institutions  had  formed  6  2  consortia  by 
1965  (L.  Patterson,  1971b,  p.  19) .   Inconsistent  with  the 
latter  were  the  results  obtained  by  another  1965  survey 
which  revealed  that  there  were  1,017  consortia  in  existence 
at  that  time  (Moore,  19  67;  1968)  .   However,  Eldon  Johnson 
(1967)  maintained  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  were 
"bilateral  arrangements,  largely  single-purpose  and  without 
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formal  organization  or  independent  government"  (p.  342). 
By  1974,  approximately  90  consortia  involving  nearly  1,000 
institutions  of  higher  education  had  been  organized  (F. 
Patterson,  1974,  pp.  132-170).   One  year  later,  this  number 
had  increased  to  1,100  institutions  and  106  consortia  (L. 
Patterson,  1975a,  p.  v) .   As  of  this  writing,  a  substantial 
number  of  cooperative  arrangements  or  formal  linkage 
systems  has  been  organized  throughout  the  country  (Connors 
et  al.,  1974;  L.  Patterson,  1975c,  1976;  Patterson  &  Burns, 
1977)  . 

Consortium  Typologies 

Although  the  variety  of  characteristics  typical  among 

consortia  as  well  as  the  possible  uniqueness  of  each  one 

formed  makes  it  difficult  to  categorize  them,  a  number  of 

efforts  have  been  made  to  sort  them  out  provisionally 

(Andrew,  1964;  Connors  et  al . ,  1974;  Donovan,  1965;  L. 

Patterson,  1970;  Wilson,  1965).   Lancaster  (1969)  provided 

a  congruent  position  when  he  advanced  the  notion  that 

although  the  movement  is  characterized  by  little  consensus 

on  typologies, 

the  extant  literature  focuses  on  such 
distinguishing  characteristics  as  (1) 
voluntary  or  statutory,  (2)  'bilateral' 
.  .  .  or  multiinstitutional,  .  .  .  (3) 
partial  and  institutionally  restricted 
cooperation  or  a  more  open-ended,  (4) 
homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  among 
constituents,  and  (5)  geographical  or 
common  interest  based.   (p.  4) 
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In  Guide  to  Interinstitutional  Arrangements:   Voluntary 
and  Statutory,  Connors  and  associates  (1974)  utilized  a 
comprehensive  typology  which  included  such  categories  as: 
formal  multipurpose  consortia,  Title  III  cooperative 
arrangements,  cooperative  library  arrangements,  special 
purpose  consortia,  state  systems,  interstate  compacts,  state 
associations  of  private  colleges  and  universities,  national 
higher  education  associations,  and  international  educational 
cooperatives . 

Perhaps  the  most  extensively  used  typology  in  the 
field  today  is  the  one  advanced  by  Franklin  Patterson  (19  74)  . 
This  tripartite  typology  refers  to  collaborative  arrange- 
ments as  (a)  cooperative,  (b)  service,  and  (c)  Title  III 
consortia  (p.  14) . 

Cooperative  consortia .   The  primary  purpose  of  coopera- 
tive consortia,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  has  been  for 
joint  academic  planning  and  cooperative  academic  programming. 
However,  a  secondary  and  overlapping  purpose  has  been  to 
provide  a  service  function. 

Service  consortia.   These  consortia  utilize  cooperation 
principally  to  provide  their  constituent  institutions  with 
one  or  more  services.   These  may  or  may  not  be  academic  in 
nature.   As  of  this  writing,  there  were  three  types  of 
service  consortia:   single-purpose,  multi-purpose,  and 
federal  research  (F.  Patterson,  1974,  p.  18)  . 

Title  III  consortia.   These  consortia  involve  two- 
year  and  four-year  colleges  that  were  struggling  for 
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survival  and  often  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  academic 
life.   These  institutions  were  provided  assistance  through 
provisions  of  the  Title  III  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
such  that  they  might  be  able  to  ameliorate  themselves 
through  cooperation  with  other  institutions.   They  were 
more  often  referred  to  as  "developing  institutions"  (F. 
Patterson,  1974,  p.  24).   According  to  Hodgkinson  (1974), 
prior  to  this  act,  many  of  the  institutions  comprising  the 
Title  III  consortia  "...  were  in  danger  of  extinction" 
(p.  46)  . 

Economic  Potential 

The  logic  of  consorting  evolved,  conceptually,  from 
the  notion  that  collaboration  should  enable  participating 
members  to  benefit  economically  through  mutual  association 
or  resource  pooling,  by  joint  management  of  relatively 
scarce  resources,  and  by  the  efficient  allocation  of 
resources  to  satisfy  institutional  needs  (F.  Patterson, 
1974,  p.  30)  .   This  belief,  along  with  the  inherent  possi- 
bilities of  limiting  duplication  and  competition,  has 
caused  many  of  the  contemporary  writers  to  express  con- 
curring opinions  regarding  the  great  economic  potential  of 
the  consortium  (E.  Johnson,  196  7;  Jordan,  1970;  Zimmerman, 
1968) .   Wells  (1967)  stated  that 

no  single  institution,  working  alone,  can 
hope  to  provide  programs  of  universal 
excellence  in  all  fields  .  .  .  [but  by] 
working  together  and  pooling  their 
resources  [they]  can  come  very  near  to 
this  ideal.   (p.  358) 
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In  addressing  the  question  of  consortium  economics, 

Lewis  Patterson  (1971b)  advanced  the  notion  that 

one  of  the  few  clear  cut  answers 
regarding  financial  implications  of 
consortia  is  that  an  institution  will 
increase  its  operational  costs,  not 
diminish  them,  as  a  result  of  joining 
a  multipurpose  consortium.   (p.  20) 

A  different  opinion  was  provided  by  Elliott  (1974) 
when  he  stated  that  "a  consortium  of  educational  institu- 
tions usually  has  two  objectives—to  improve  quality  and 
to  save  money"  (p.  5).   He  further  justified  his  assertion 
as  he  discussed  the  operations  of  the  consortium  in  which 
his  institution  is  a  member. 

We  have  broadened  and  improved  educa- 
tional programs  by  making  it  easy  for 
students  to  take  courses  at  several 
institutions.   We  have  saved  money  and 
improved  services  through  common 
purchasing.   (p.  5) 

Although  the  ultimate  goal  of  cooperation  among  post- 
secondary  institutions  may  be  to  expand  educational 
opportunities  while  preserving  diversity  among  the  institu- 
tions, Miller  (1974)  believed  that  the  end  result  should  be 
more  efficient  utilization  of  resources  (p.  27) . 

Perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  conclude  that,  even  though 
the  consortium  seems  to  have  unlimited  potential,  "until 
comprehensive  data  are  acquired  through  research,  their 
academic  and  economic  worth  will  remain  largely  speculative" 
(L.  Patterson,  1971b,  p.  22) . 
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Organizational  Structure 

The  interinstitutional  consortium  usually  involves 
institutions  of  higher  education  such  as  community  colleges, 
colleges,  and  universities.   Each  has  a  board  of  directors, 
an  executive  director,  a  staff,  an  executive  committee  and 
possibly  numerous  ad  hoc  and  standing  committees  (Grupe, 
1975;  F.  Patterson,  1974)  . 

In  the  majority  of  these  formal  organizations 
Franklin  Patterson  (1974)  observed  a  simple  form  of  gover- 
nance.  The  board  of  directors  consisted  of  the  presidents 
of  the  member  institutions  and  had  the  responsibility  of 
formulating  policies  for  the  organization.   Beneath  the 
board  may  be  a  number  of  institutional  committees, 
characteristically,  with  one  member  from  each  of  the 
institutions  involved.   These  committees  were  valuable  to 
the  director  in  that  they  provided  for: 

1.  an  exchange  of  novel  ideas  across  institutional 
lines, 

2.  the  development  of  new  programs  for  consideration, 
and 

3.  the  development  of  faculty  commitment  to  the 
organization.   (pp.  43-44) 

Governance  and  Decision-making 

In  a  1971  study,  Lewis  Patterson  (1971a)  identified 
three  bases  for  governing  the  consortium.   These  included 
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articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  statements  of 
agreements,  and  oral  agreements  (p.  36  28A) . 

According  to  Franklin  Patterson  (1974) ,  the  economies 
of  consortia  take  their  configuration  in  response  to  a 
continuing  tendency  for  participating  institutions  to  pursue 
essentially  autonomous  directions,  irrespective  of  the  kind 
of  umbrella  they  are  under.   Secondly,  the  tendency  of 
participating  members  to  leave  governance  in  the  hands  of 
institutional  presidents,  who  themselves  represent  institu- 
tional autonomy  and  who  reflect  the  competing  constituency 
pressures  and  decision-making  processes  internal  to  their 
institutions,  accounts  for  the  very  limited  power  of  the 
directors.   This  germane  issue  could  affect  the  survival  of 
service  consortia  in  the  future  (p.  4  3) . 

Service  consortia.   The  board  is  usually  very  large 

and  unable  to  meet  conveniently  with  any  great  frequency. 

According  to  Franklin  Patterson  (1974) , 

as  a  decision-making  body  the  service 
consortium  board  is  less  than  likely  to 
involve  president-directors  deeply  or 
frequently  and  one  gains  the  impression 
that  a  seat  on  the  board  of  a  service 
consortium  tends  to  rate  very  low  in  a 
college  president's  priorities.   (p.  45) 

In  fact,  there  were  no  instances  where  a  member  insti- 
tution's financial  commitment  to  a  service  consortium 
exceeded  one-half  of  one  percent  of  that  institution's 
operating  budget.   Beyond  that,  any  new  program  or  change 
in  emphasis  must  be  considered  by  the  board  and  a  consensus 
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reached.   The  director's  leadership  exists  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  is  able  to  persuade  the  institutions' 
presidents.   Most  importantly,  the  first  perceived  objec- 
tive of  the  institutional  presidents  is  to  save  money — to 
maintain  a  minimal  investment  in  the  consortium  operations 
with  the  hope  that  something  good  will  happen  (F.  Patterson, 
1974,  pp.  46-48)  . 

Cooperative  consortia.   The  cooperative  consortium 
presents  a  different  set  of  conditions  for  governance. 
Cooperation  requires  that  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
the  participating  colleges  and  universities  sit  on  the 
governing  board,  as  only  the  presidents  can  commit  their 
institutions  to  significant  cooperative  arrangements.   The 
ultimate  decision-making  power  must  therefore  be  vested  in 
the  presidents  (F.  Patterson,  1974,  pp.  48-49). 

Accordingly,  a  consortium  of  this  kind  can  diffuse 
subordinate  operating  leadership  among  the  participating 
institutions  in  order  to  secure  continuing  initiative  on 
each  campus.   This  is  possible  because  active  involvement 
can  be  maintained  among  the  participating  institutions 
through  consortium-related  officers  responsible  to  both 
their  individual  institutions  and  to  the  consortium.   An 
example  of  this  is  that  an  assistant  director  on  each  campus 
may  be  a  faculty  member  who  serves  half-time.   This  person 
is  chosen  by  the  president  of  each  institution  according  to 
the  following  qualifications : 
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1.  Potential  for  a  good  relationship  between  the 
president  and  consortium  director; 

2.  Commitment  to  the  concept  of  interinstitutional 
cooperation  in  general; 

3.  Ambassadorial  ability; 

4.  Relationship  with  faculty  at  home  institution; 
and 

5.  Interest  in  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
consortium  operations.   (F.  Patterson,  1974,  p. 
49) 

In  this  kind  of  consortium,  the  principal  mission  of 
the  assistant  director  is  to  work  toward  making  the  con- 
sortium as  integral  a  part  of  his  or  her  own  campus  as  is 
the  institution's  own  autonomous  program  (F .  Patterson, 
1974,  p.  49)  . 

Institutional  autonomy.   The  consortium  evolved  from 
an  environment  characterized  by  a  strong  tradition  for 
self-government  and  independent  development  among  colleges 
and  universities.   So  deeply  entrenched  was  isolationism 
among  postsecondary  institutions  that  only  during  the  past 
few  decades  have  significant  cooperative  arrangements 
emerged  (Jordan,  1970,  p.  1).   Aiken  and  Hage  (1968)  and 
others  (Jordan,  1970;  F.  Patterson,  1974)  observed  that 
autonomy  has  been  so  important  to  the  academic  community 
that  many  institutions  were  forced  into  interdependent 
relationships  only  because  of  a  critical  need  for  additional 
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resources  (p.  915) .   For  example,  Averill  (1974)  stated 

that 

'autonomy'  is  a  single-minded,  not  to  say 
simple-minded,  attempt  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  many  a  consortium  appears  to 
be  little  more  than  a  clutch  of  separate 
institutions  held  together  by  a  common 
lust  after  Title  III  funds.   (p.  10) 

Another  view  of  the  autonomy  issue  was  provided  by 
Averill  (19  74)  when  he  suggested  that  the  blame  for  the 
failure  of  many  consortia  has  been  placed  on  institutional 
autonomy  rather  than  the  consortium  staff. 

In  regard  to  compulsory  coordination  of  postsecondary 

institutions  and/or  state  agencies,  some  writers  maintain 

that  even  though  there  is  a  recognized  need  for  cooperation 

and  coordination  among  these  entities,  there  is  also  a 

general  reluctance  to  engage  in  such  efforts  (Hansen,  1974; 

Wattenbarger  &  Hansen,  1975) .   Perhaps  this  aversion  may  be 

appropriately  summarized  by  the  following: 

Institutional  autonomy  is,  particularly 
in  these  days,  an  essential  value  which 
consortia  ought  to  protect  and  perpetuate. 
.  .  .  Such  compulsory  coordination  is 
likely  to  have  two  bad  results:   uniformity 
and  provincialism.   (Averill,  1974,  p.  13) 

Conflict  Within  the  Consortium 

4 

When  the  reality  of  autonomy  and  the  inherent  competi- 
tion characteristic  of  institutions  in  a  consortial  rela- 
tionship are  considered  in  light  of  the  principle  embedded 
in  the  unity  that  seems  to  be  needed  in  the  consortium,  an 
obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  organization  may  be 
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substantially  threatened  by  conflict.   Jordan  (1970) ,  in 
discussing  this  idea,  advanced  the  notion  that  the  inter- 
action of  two  of  the  forces  that  operate  within  the 
consortium — the  drive  for  autonomy  and  the  movement  for 
cooperation — engenders  a  third  force,  conflict  (p.  173) . 

Another  study  revealed  that  cooperation  led  to 
competition  and  conflict.   However,  most  of  the  conflict 
was  directed  toward  the  central  office  of  the  consortium 
(Lancaster,  1969,  p.  ii) .   This  observation  is  very  much 
consistent  with  views  held  by  West  (1968)  regarding  the 
emergence  of  conflict  and  competition  with  increased  levels 
of  interdependencies  (p.  79) . 

If  cooperation  and  conflict  are  basic  to  the  inter- 
dependent relationship  existing  in  a  consortium,  as  some 
writers  have  stated  (Lancaster,  1969,  1970;  Litwak  & 
Hylton,  1962;  West,  1958),  then  it  is  possible  that  the 
degree  of  conflict  within  predictable  areas  of  the  con- 
sortium could  correlate  positively  with  such  variables  as 
age,  size,  heterogeneity  and  the  number  of  services  per- 
formed . 

In  support  of  the  preceding  idea  is  the  assertion  by 
Lancaster  (1969)  that  conflict  which  develops  within  the 
consortium  seemed  to  cluster  around  four  central  problem 
areas : 

1.  Role  and  scope  of  the  central  office, 

2.  Distribution  of  limited  resources  of  an 
interorganization, 
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3.  Heterogeneity  of  member  institutions  attempting 
to  seek  common  goals,  and 

4 .  Administrative  procedures  and  management  as  the 
consortium  develops.   (pp.  81-82) 

One  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Silverman  (1970) 

subsequent  to  his  study  of  the  consortium  provides 

additional  information  on  membership  heterogeneity.   He 

concluded  that 

the  reward  function  will  be  less  conflict- 
laden  when  the  organizational  representa- 
tives have  heterogeneous  or  complementary 
operational  goals,  perspectives,  expecta- 
tions, or  needs.   (p.  5213A) 

As  an  Approach  to  Community  Education 

Fundamental  to  the  consortium  concept  is  cooperation 
and  the  coordination  necessary  to  reduce  competition  and 
eliminate  waste  caused  by  unnecessary  duplication  of 
resources.   The  basic  tenet  of  this  concept,  its  growth 
and  development,  in  many  ways  is  remarkably  congruent  to  the 
community  education  movement  of  today.   The  community  educa- 
tion concept  emerged  in  the  1920s  (Clapp,  1939,  p.  89)  as 
did  the  consortium  concept.   Like  the  consortium  movement, 
the  community  education  movement,  as  reported  by  Olsen  and 
Clark  (1977),  has  been  gaining  momentum  in  this  country  for 
the  past  half  century  (pp.  6  2-73)  .   In  fact,  the  consortium 
might  be  viewed  as  a  practical  application  of  the  community 
education  philosophy.   For  example,  many  collaborative 
efforts  in  community  education  are  in  evidence  throughout 
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the  country.   The  National  Center  of  Community  Education 
(Martin  &  Seay,  1974,  p.  367),  the  Jacksonville  Consortium 
(Ordinance  75-109-68) ,  and  the  Independent  School  District 
No.  283  relationship  with  the  City  of  St.  Louis  Park  are 
explicit  illustrations.   However,  when  the  philosophy  and 
components  of  community  education  are  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  basic  premises  of  the  consortium,  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  ideals  of  the  consortium  are  included 
among  those  of  community  education. 

According  to  Clark  (Note  1)  and  other  proponents  of 
the  community  education  movement  (Decker,  1975;  Kerensky, 
1974),  community  education  is  an  operational  philosophy  of 
education.   This  philosophy  emphasizes  interinstitutional 
and  interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  as  one  of  its 
major  components.   Another  component  emphasizes  maximum 
utilization  of  available  resources  (Olsen  &  Clark,  1977, 
p.  9  2) .   Both  of  these  components  are  essential  to  the  con- 
sortium concept. 

In  summary,  perhaps  it  suffices  to  say  that  community 
education  advocates  perceive  the  consortium  as  an  appro- 
priate delivery  system  that  may  substantially  satisfy 
specific  components  of  this  provocative  movement.   This  is 
clearly  evident  in  the  views  expressed  by  Heath  and  Seay 
(1974)  when  they  stressed  that  the  needs  of  a  community 
would  be  better  served  when  community  colleges  begin  to 
engage  in  "a  cooperative  membership  role  in  a  consortium  of 
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community  agencies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
community  educational  activities"  (p.  332) .   A  1973  survey 
conducted  by  the  American  Association  of  Community/Junior 
Colleges  provided  concurring  results.   This  survey  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  common  desire  within  the  community/junior 
colleges  to  "increase  interinstitutional  cooperation  as  a 
way  of  expanding  the  services  of  community  and  junior 
colleges  to  society.   .  .  ."  (Witter,  1974,  p.  24). 

The  overall  design  of  the  study  and  the  methods 
utilized  are  presented  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 
DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  procedures  utilized  in  the  study  are  presented  in 
this  chapter  as  the  Design  and  Methodology.   Five  headings 
are  provided  for  this  purpose:   (a)  Overview  and  Study 
Design,  (b)  The  Sample,  (c)  Instrumentation,  (d)  Data 
Collection,  and  (e)  Data  Analysis. 

Overview  and  Study  Design 

In  this  study,  theoretical  propositions  which 
theoreticians  advocated  as  being  capable  of  predicting 
conflict  in  an  organizational  or  interorganizational 
setting  were  identified  from  the  literature.   The  degree 
to  which  these  propositions  were  effective  in  predicting 
conflict  in  the  consortium,  an  interorganizational  setting, 
was  determined  by  the  perceptions  of  consortium  directors 
and  presidents  of  institutional  members.   Additional 
analyses  were  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  relationships 
existed  between  these  propositions.   Analyses  were  also, 
made  to  determine  whether  there  were  relationships  among  or 
between  the  propositions  and  other  variables  which  the 
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literature  suggested  as  being  probable  determinants  of 
conflict  in  the  consortium. 

The  field  portion  of  this  study  was  conducted  in  four 
phases .   The  first  phase  involved  identification  of  the 
target  population  and  the  subsequent  selection  of  a  sample 
from  this  population. 

Phase  two  involved  the  development  of  an  instrument 
which  could  appropriately  address  the  questions  under 
investigation  in  this  study.   This  process  is  explained  in 
the  instrumentation  section  below. 

Data  gathering  was  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  third 
phase.   This  process  involved  the  sample  population  as  well 
as  several  widely  used  publications. 

The  fourth  and  final  phase  required  that  the  writer 
analyze  the  data  in  terms  of  the  questions  which  gave 
direction  to  this  study.   For  this  purpose,  well  established 
statistical  procedures  were  utilized. 

The  research  design  for  this  study  is  e_x  post  facto 
and  involves,  primarily,  the  survey  technique.   In-depth 
discussions  of  the  sample,  instrumentation,  data  collection 
and  data  analysis  components  of  this  technique  are  pro- 
vided in  the  following  sections. 

The  Sample 

The  population  for  this  study  was  identified  through 
an  examination  of  the  literature  on  consortia.   Principal 
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references  for  this  endeavor  were  the  1977  Consorti 
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Directory,  and  the  "Profiles  of  Consortia"  in  the  book, 
Colleges  in  Consort.   One  hundred  and  fifteen  voluntary 
interinstitutional  consortia  were  listed  in  these  publica- 
tions . 

The  sample  population  was  derived  from  the  total 
population  in  a  manner  which  ensured  adequate  representa- 
tion for  all  research  questions.   In  this  respect, 
stratification  and  randomization  were  necessary  components  of 
the  sampling  procedure. 

To  ensure  an  adequate  representation  of  consortia  of 
various  sizes,  the  entire  consortium  population  was 
stratified  into  four  groups  of  consortia:   (a)  those  con- 
sisting of  a  membership  of  5  or  less,  (b)  those  consisting 
of  a  membership  between  6  and  10,  (c)  those  consisting  of 
a  membership  between  11  and  15,  and  (d)  those  consisting  of 
a  membership  of  16  or  more.   From  this  stratification,  five 
consortia  from  each  group  were  randomly  selected  for  this 
portion  of  the  sample  population.   Randomization  was 
achieved  through  the  use  of  a  table  of  random  numbers. 

The  previously  selected  sample  for  the  size  variable 
was  used  to  determine  the  age  variable.  This  was  done  by 
stratifying  the  sample  derived  for  the  size  variable  into 
four  groups:  (a)  those  5  years  of  age  or  less,  (b)  those 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  10,  (c)  those  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  15,  and  (d)  those  16  years  of  age  or  older.   However, 
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this  procedure  did  not  provide  a  minimum  of  five  members 
to  each  age  group,  as  the  last  two  age  groups  had  fewer 
than  five  members.   Because  of  this  situation,  further 
selection  by  the  random  process  was  conducted  until  each  of 
these  groups  had  acquired  the  minimum  number  of  five  con- 
sortia. 

To  obtain  a  sample  of  consortia  to  represent  a  broad 
continuum  of  services,  the  writer  obtained  the  number  of 
services  that  each  consortium  provided  for  its  membership 
from  the  1977  Consortium  Directory.   Consortia  previously 
selected  for  the  age  and  size  variables  were  then  strati- 
fied into  three  groups.   These  stratifications  consisted  of 
consortial  groups  of:   (a)  those  that  provided  10  different 
services  or  less,  (b)  those  that  provided  11  to  20  dif- 
ferent services,  and  (c)  those  that  provided  21  or  more 
different  services.   This  procedure  satisfied  the 
established  criteria  of  at  least  five  consortia  to  each 
category.   Therefore,  no  further  selection  was  necessary. 

Criteria  that  were  utilized  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  consortium  is  composed  of  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous 
members  were  organized  into  six  categories.   The  principal 
references  that  were  utilized  to  derive  these  categories 
were  the  Education  Directory:   Colleges  and  Universities 
1976-77 ,  the  11th  edition  of  the  American  Universities  and 
Colleges ,  the  16th  edition  of  The  College  Blue  Book: 
Tabular  Data,  and  the  16th  edition  of  The  College  Blue  Book: 
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Degrees  Offered  by  College  and  Subject.   In  this  respect, 
each  consortium  was  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  institutional  members:   (a)  had  approximately  the  same 
enrollment,  (b)  had  the  same  calendar,  (c)  had  approxi- 
mately the  same  financial  status,  (d)  were  all  public  or 
private,  (e)  were  all  sectarian  or  nonsectarian,  and  (f) 
were  all  four-year  institutions,  two-year  institutions, 
or  graduate  degree  granting  institutions  only.   Homogeneity 
or  heterogeneity  was  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
consortium  membership  differed  in  congruency  with  these 
criteria.   For  example,  if  all  the  members  of  a  consortium 
were  not  sectarian,  then  this  represented  one  criteria 
where  the  membership  differed.   With  these  parameters 
established,  this  portion  of  the  sample  population  was 
determined  by  grouping  the  consortia  previously  selected 
for  the  age  and  size  variables  into  categories  of:   (a) 
those  differing  in  two  criteria  or  less,  (b)  those  dif- 
fering in  three  to  four  criteria,  and  (c)  those  differing 
in  five  or  more  criteria.   Since  this  procedure  satisfied 
the  established  criteria  of  at  least  five  consortia  to 
each  category,  no  further  selection  was  needed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  process  outlined  above,  30 
consortia  comprising  242  postsecondary  institutions  had 
been  selected.   This  provided  for  a  sample  population  of 
272  respondents.   Of  this  total,  242  were  presidents  of  the 
consorting  institutions  and  30  were  the  directors  of  these 
consortia. 
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Instrumentation 

The  instrument  used  to  collect  the  data  for  this  study 
was  a  structured  opinionnaire .   It  was  designed  by  the 
writer  according  to  factors  in  the  literature  which  were 
relevant  to  the  problem  in  the  study. 

A  Likert-type  scale  consistent  with  illustrations 
cited  in  Turney  and  Robb  (1971,  p.  140)  was  utilized.   This 
type  scale  allowed  for  the  assignment  of  numerical  values 
to  available  responses  for  each  item  on  the  opinionnaire. 
Hence,  respondents'  responses  were  readily  transferable 
into  numerical  values. 

The  first  draft  of  the  instrument  was  submitted  to 
several  experts  within  the  consortium  movement.   These 
experts  were  requested  to  evaluate  this  draft  of  the  instru- 
ment in  terms  of  item  appropriateness  and  clarity.   They 
were  also  asked  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
overall  format  of  the  instrument  and  to  add  items  which  in 
their  opinion  would  assist  in  accomplishing  the  objectives 
of  the  study. 

The  recommendations  that  were  provided  resulted  in  a 
major  revision  of  the  first  draft  of  the  instrument.   Con- 
sequently, all  of  the  items  which  sought  demographic 
information,  or  data  which  were  already  available  in 
published  sources,  were  deleted  from  the  instrument.   It 
was  suggested  that  this  action  would  enhance  the  return 
rate  of  the  instrument.   Other  items  were  reworded  and/or 
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additional  information  included.   Finally,  several  open- 
ended  items  were  added  to  the  form  of  the  instrument  which 
was  designed  for  the  consortium  directors.   It  was  suggested 
that  these  items  would  provide  the  writer  with  descriptive 
information  that  would  allow  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  respondents'  responses. 

Subsequent  to  this  revision  and  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  consortium  experts  and  the  writer's 
doctoral  committee,  the  instrument  was  then  submitted  to 
another  group  of  experts  within  the  consortium  movement. 
Information  obtained  from  this  panel  indicated  that  no 
further  revision  was  necessary. 

This  study  involved  two  different  groups  of  respon- 
dents.  Hence,  the  writer  developed  two  forms  of  parallel 
instruments  for  these  different  referent  groups.   (See 
Appendix  C  for  complete  derivation  of  these  two  forms  of 
the  data  collection  instruments.) 

Data  Collection 

Two  procedures  were  employed  in  the  data  collection 
process.   The  first  of  these  involved  an  instrument 
designed  on  the  order  of  a  structured  opinionnaire .   The 
second  procedure  involved  the  writer  ascertaining  demo- 
graphic data  from  the  publications  listed  in  the  section  on 
sampling. 
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The  opinionnaire,  along  with  a  cover  letter,  a  general 
information  sheet,  and  a  return  envelope  were  mailed  to  the 
272  referent  group  members.   After  this  mailing,  two  follow- 
ups  were  subsequently  conducted.   Each  follow-up  took  place 
approximately  10  days  following  the  preceding  mailing. 

Data  Analysis 

The  principal  statistical  procedure  utilized  in  this 
study  was  chi-square.   According  to  Roscoe  (1975)  and 
others  (Babbie,  1973;  Fox,  1969) ,  this  statistical 
technique  provides  researchers  with  a  generalized  procedure 
for  testing  research  questions  involving  distributions  con- 
taining nominal  or  higher  order  data  (p.  247).   Chi-square 
was  utilized,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  observed 
frequency  distribution  or  the  frequency  that  the  respon- 
dents selected  a  particular  response  differed  significantly 
from  the  expected  frequency  distribution  for  these 
responses.   An  additional  purpose  of  the  chi-square  test 
was  to  determine  if  there  were  significant  differences 
between  responses  of  consortium  directors  and  presidents  of 
institutional  members.   For  these  analyses,  the  .05  level  of 
significance  was  considered  suitable. 

Another  purpose  of  the  data  analysis  was  to  determine 
if  there  were  existing  relationships  between  the  variables. 
To  satisfy  this  requirement,  correlational  analysis  was  a 
necessary  component  of  the  statistical  procedure.   The 
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computer  program  utilized  for  this  analysis,  the  Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social  Sciences,  included  two  correlational 
procedures:   Kendall's  Tau  and  Pearson's  "r" .   Both  of 
these  procedures  were  appropriate  for  this  study,  since 
data  representing  three  levels  of  measurement  were  needed 
to  answer  ail  research  questions  in  the  study,  Kendall's 
Tau  being  especially  suited  for  the  ordinal  data.   However, 
to  satisfy  the  procedural  consistency  requirement  of  one 
procedure  within  a  study,  Pearson  Product  Moment  Correla- 
tion was  utilized  as  the  principal  correlational  procedure. 
Kendall's  Tau  was  merely  used  to  substantiate  the  findings 
of  Pearson' s  "r" . 

In  conjunction  with  the  above,  two  types  of  comparisons 
were  conducted.   One  comparison  was  between  responses  made 
by  consortium  directors  as  a  group  versus  the  collective 
membership  of  the  presidents  of  institutional  members. 
Secondly,  comparisons  were  made  between  responses  provided 
by  the  consortium  directors  and  the  presidents  of  institu- 
tional members  within  each  consortium. 

Results  of  the  data  analysis  as  set  forth  in  this 
chapter  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

This  chapter  is  presented  in  three  sections.   The 
first  section  is  a  review  of  the  questions  under  investi- 
gation in  this  study.   Secondly,  the  introduction  which 
follows  the  questions  describes  the  format  by  which  the 
results  are  presented.   This  section  contains  a  discussion 
of  the  return  rate  and  initiates  the  presentation  of  data. 
The  third  and  final  section  reports  the  findings  of  the 
study . 

Research  Questions 

1.  To  what  extent  do  (a)  consortium  directors,  and 
(b)  institutional  presidents  agree  with  the  statement, 
the  greater  the  membership's  dependency  upon  a  limited 
consortium  resource,  the  greater  is  the  membership's  desire 
for  joint  decision-making  regarding  the  allocation  of  that 
resource? 

2.  What  is  the  extent  to  which  (a)  consortium 
directors,  and  (b)  institutional  presidents  agree  with  the 
statement,  the  greater  the  involvement  of  the  membership 
in  joint  activities  which  require  the  scheduling  of  times 
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for  activities  to  occur,  the  greater  is  the  desire  for 
joint  decision-making  regarding  scheduling? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  extent  to 
which  the  consortium  goals  are  achieved  and  the  extent  to 
which  consortium  goals  of  institutional  members  differ,  as 
perceived  by  (a)  consortium  directors,  and  (b)  institutional 
presidents? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  (a)  consortium  directors,  and  (b) 
institutional  presidents  agree  with  the  statement,  the 
greater  the  number  of  independent  informational  sources 
within  the  consortium,  the  greater  is  the  difference  in  the 
membership's  perception  of  the  consortium? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  (a)  consortium  directors,  and 
(b)  institutional  presidents  agree  with  the  statement,  the 
greater  the  channeling  of  information  within  the  consortium, 
the  greater  is  the  difference  in  the  membership's  perception 
of  the  consortium? 

6.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  age  of  the 
consortium  and  the  extent  to  which  conflict  is  perceived 
to  be  engendered  within  areas  predicted  by  the  theoretical 
propositions? 

7.  What  effect  does  the  size  of  the  consortium's 
membership  have  upon  the  extent  to  which  conflict  is 
perceived  to  occur  within  areas  predicted  by  theory? 

8.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
services  the  consortium  provides  its  members  and  the  extent 
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to  which  conflict  is  perceived  to  be  engendered  within 
areas  predicted  by  the  theoretical  propositions? 

9.   What  effect  does  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  of 
the  consortium  membership  have  upon  the  extent  to  which 
conflict  is  perceived  to  occur  within  areas  predicted  by 
theory? 

Introduction 

Results  of  the  analyses  of  all  variables  under 
investigation  are  reported  in  terms  of  frequencies,  per- 
centages and  median  scores.   Chi-square  tests  and  Pearson 
Product  Moment  Correlation  were  also  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  interrelationships  among  and  be- 
tween the  dependent  and  independent  variables.   Statistical 
analyses  of  these  variables  are  presented  in  tabular  form 
in  this  section. 

In  addition  to  the  tabular  presentation,  the  format 
for  data  presentation  also  includes  narratives .   These 
descriptions  outline  the  manner  in  which  the  respondents 
responded  to  each  variable. 

Research  questions  one  through  five  represent  the 
theoretical  basis  for  the  study.   These  questions  contain 
the  dependent  variables  which  are  reported  in  this  chapter 
as  "resource,"  "scheduling,"  "goals,"  "informational  source," 
and  "information  channeling"  variables.   Questions  six 
through  nine  represent  the  independent  variables  and  include 
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other  factors  associated  with  the  consortium.   These 
factors  are  referred  to  as  the  "age ,"  "size ,  "  "service," 
and  "homogeneity/heterogeneity"  variables. 

A  total  of  272  opinionnaires  were  mailed  to  adminis- 
trators in  30  consortia.   Included  were  242  institutional 
presidents  and  30  consortium  directors.   One  hundred  and 
seventy-six  questionnaires  were  returned  by  these  adminis- 
trators.  This  represented  a  return  rate  of  65%  for  the 
combined  referent  groups.   Of  the  30  opinionnaires  that 
were  mailed  to  the  consortium  directors,  2  3  were  completed 
and  returned.   This  represented  a  return  rate  of  77%  for 
this  group.   The  presidents  of  institutional  members 
returned  152  of  the  242  opinionnaires  mailed  to  them.   A 
return  rate  of  6  3%  was  achieved  from  this  group  of  respon- 
dents.  Of  these  returns,  however,  129  or  53%  were 
completed.   Only  the  completed  opinionnaires  were  used  in 
the  statistical  analysis  for  this  study. 

The  return  rate  of  the  opinionnaire  for  this  study 
reflects  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  among  the  referent 
group  members.   This  was  particularly  gratifying  since 
recent  research  that  involved  mailed  questionnaires  to  this 
population  did  not  achieve  comparable  results.   It  was  also 
satisfying  because  many  of  the  authors  of  research  texts 
cautioned  researchers  regarding  the  probability  of  low 
returns  resulting  from  the  mailed  questionnaire.   For 
example,  Xerlinger  (1973)  reported  that  "returns  of  less 
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than  4  0  or  50  percent  are  common.   Higher  percentages  are 

rare"  (p.  414) . 

The  obtained  rate  of  return  was  not  without  much 
effort.   Two  follow-up  requests  for  the  return  of  the 
opinionnaires  were  conducted.   (See  Appendix  D  for  the 
follow-up  letters.)   However,  analysis  of  the  returns  that 
were  received  subsequent  to  each  follow-up  letter  did  not 
reveal  a  response  pattern  which  differed  from  the  initial 
returns.   This  suggests  that  the  returns  received  after  the 
follow-ups  were  not  biased  in  any  way.   Results  of  a  chi- 
square  comparison  of  the  nonrespondents  to  the  respondents 
also  revealed  no  statistically  significant  difference 
between  the  two  groups . 

Results  and  Findings 

An  examination  of  the  responses  provided  by  the  con- 
sortium directors  and  the  presidents  of  institutional 
members  revealed  that  no  difference  existed  between  these 
respondents'  responses  for  the  dependent  variables.   There- 
fore, these  data  were  combined  and  the  composite  analysis 
is  reported  in  Table  2.   This  table  illustrates  the 
frequency  and  percentage  distributions  of  responses  to  the 
dependent  variables.   In  addition  to  these  types  of 
analyses,  median  scores  are  also  presented  in  Table  2. 

The  resource  variable  represents  the  notion  advanced 
by  the  theory  that  "the  greater  the  membership's  dependency 
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Table    2 
A   Profile   of   the   Composite    Responses 
to    the    Theoretical    Propositions3 


Variables 

SAb 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

Median 

Resource 

52 
(34.2) 

67 

(44.1) 

23 
(15.1) 

8 
(5.3) 

2 
(1.3) 

1.86 

Scheduling 

-  46 
(30.3) 

77 
(50.7) 

24 
(15.8) 

5 
(3.3) 

- 

1.89 

Goals 

32 

(21.1) 

76 
(50.0) 

35 
(23.0) 

8 
(5.3) 

1 
(  .7) 

2.08 

Informational 
Source 

20 
(13.2) 

50 
(32.9) 

46 
(30.3) 

34 
(22.4) 

2 

(1.3) 

2.63 

Information 
Channeling 

34 
(22.4) 

53 
(34.9) 

48 
(31.6) 

17 
(11.2) 

- 

2.29 

Numbers   in  parentheses   indicate  percentages. 

Column  headings   shown   as    "SA,"    "A,"    "N,"    "D,"    and    "SD" 
represent:      strongly   agree,    agree,    neither  agree   nor  disagree,    disagree, 
and   strongly  disagree,    respectively. 


upon   a    limited   consortium   resource,    the   greater    is    the 
membership's   desire    for    joint   decision-making   regarding    the 
allocation  of    that   resource."      Table    2    shows    that   78%   of 
the    15  2    respondents   were    in   agreement  with    this   proposition. 
Only    6.6%    of    the    respondents    disagreed.       In   addition,    the 
median   score   of    1.86    was   well   within    the    acceptable    range 
of   median    scores    for    these    results. 

For   the    scheduling   variable,    46    administrators   checked 
"strongly    agree,"    while    77    checked    "agree."      This    repre- 
sented  81%   of    the    respondents   who   agreed   with    the 
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proposition  that  "the  greater  the  involvement  of  the 
membership  in  joint  activities  which  require  the  scheduling 
of  times  for  activities  to  occur,  the  greater  is  the  desire 
for  joint  decision-making  regarding  scheduling."   Even 
though  3.3%  of  the  administrators  disagreed  with  this  state- 
ment, not  one  checked  the  "strongly  disagree"  category. 
However,  24,  or  15.8%,  indicated  that  they  neither  agreed 
nor  disagreed. 

Table  2  illustrates  that  71%  of  the  respondents  were 
in  agreement  with  the  theory  pertaining  to  goals.   Further 
analysis  of  these  data  illustrates  that  21.1%  of  the 
administrators  strongly  agreed  with  the  statement,  while 
50%  indicated  that  they  agreed.   On  the  other  hand,  6.0%  of 
the  respondents  did  not  agree  with  the  theory.   Of  this 
total,  5.3%  checked  the  "disagree"  category.   Only  .7%  of 
the  respondents  indicated  strong  disagreement.   Administra- 
tors who  could  not  agree  or  disagree  represented  23.0%  of 
the  respondents . 

Data  presented  in  Table  2  show  that  46%  of  the 
respondents  agreed  with  the  assumption  that  "the  greater 
the  number  of  independent  informational  sources  within  the 
consortium,  the  greater  is  the  difference  in  the  member- 
ship's perception  of  the  consortium,"  while  23.7%  disagreed. 
Of  the  23.7%  that  disagreed,  1.3%  did  so  very  strongly. 
This  means  that  30.3%  expressed  no  opinion  by  checking  the 
"neither  agree  nor  disagree"  category. 
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The  "information  channeling"  variable  presented  in 
Table  2  indicates  that  57.3%  of  the  respondents  agreed  with 
the  assumption  that  "the  greater  the  channeling  of  informa- 
tion within  the  consortium,  the  greater  is  the  difference 
in  the  membership's  perception  of  the  consortium."   Of 
this  total,  22.4%  strongly  agreed.   Although  11.2%  of  the 
respondents  disagreed  with  this  assumption,  not  one  of  these 
administrators  disagreed  strongly.   Perhaps  it  is  more 
significant  to  observe  that  31.6%  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  they  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  with  this 
assumption. 

Further  examination  of  the  data  was  conducted  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  relationships  existed  within  the 
response  pattern  of  the  two  groups  of  administrators.   Chi- 
square  statistical  treatment  at  the  .05  level  of  signifi- 
cance was  considered  adequate  for  these  analyses.   Results 
of  these  analyses  are  reported  in  the  following  sequence 
of  tables. 

Table  3  shows  that  77.5%  of  the  institutional  presi- 
dents agreed  with  the  theoretical  assumption  pertaining  to 
resource  sharing.   This  compares  with  8  2.6%  of  the  con- 
sortium directors  who  exhibited  a  concurring  opinion.   The 
assumption  was  not  agreeable  to  7.0%  of  the  presidents  and 
4.3%  of  the  consortium  directors.   Presidents  and  directors 
who  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  with  the  theory  repre- 
sented 15.5%  and  13.0%  of  the  respondents,  respectively. 


Presidents 


Directors 


COLUMN 
TOTAL 


Table  3 
Resource' 
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SAb 

Row 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

Total 

45 

55 

20 

7 

2 

129 

34.9 

42.6 

15.5 

5.4 

1.6 

84.9 

86  .5 

82.1 

87.0 

87.5 

100.0 

29.6 

36.2 

13.2 

4.6 

1.3 

7 

12 

3 

1 

0 

23 

30.4 

52.2 

13.0 

4  .3 

0.0 

15.1 

13.5 

17.9 

13.0 

12.5 

0.0 

4.6 

7.9 
67 

2.0 
23 

0.7 
8 

0.0 
2 

52 

152 

34.2 

44.1 

15.1 

5.3 

1.3 

100.0 

Note:   Chi-square  =  0.99;  4  df . 

Numbers  in  each  cell  represent  the  count,  row 
percentage,  column  percentage,  and  the  total  percentage. 

bColumn  headings  shown  as  "SA, "  "A,"  "N,"  "D, "  and 
"SD"  represent:   strongly  agree,  agree,  neither  agree  nor 
disagree,  disagree,  and  strongly  disagree,  respectively. 


A  chi-square  value  of  0.99  at  the  .05  level  revealed 
that  the  two  groups  of  respondents  did  not  differ  in  any 
statistically  significant  degree  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  responded  to  this  variable. 

It  is  observable  from  the  data  in  Table  4  that  both 
groups  of  administrators  agreed  very  highly  with  the  propo- 
sition on  scheduling.   Accordingly,  80.7%  of  the  presidents 
of  institutional  members  and  82.6%  of  the  consortium 
directors  expressed  concurring  views  regarding  this  variable 


Table    4 
Scheduling^ 
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b 

Row 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

Total 

38 

66 

21 

4 

0 

129 

Presidents 

29.5 

51.2 

16  .3 

3.1 

0.0 

84.9 

82.6 

85.7 

87.5 

80.0 

0.0 

25.0 

43.4 

13.8 

2.6 

0.0 

8 

11 

3 

1 

0 

23 

Directors 

34.8 

47.8 

13.0 

4.3 

0.0 

15.1 

17.4 

14.3 

12.5 

20.0 

0.0 

5.3 

46 

7.2 
77 

2.0 
24 

0.7 
5 

0.0 
0 

COLUMN 

152 

TOTAL 

30.3 

50.7 

15.8 

3.3 

0.0 

100.0 

Note:   Chi-square  =0.45;  3  df . 



Numbers  in  each  cell  represent  the  count,  row 
percentage,  column  percentage,  and  the  total  percentage. 

Column  headings  shown  as  "SA,"  "A,"  "N, "  "D,"  and 
"SD"  represent:   strongly  agree,  agree,  neither  agree  nor 
disagree,  disagree,  and  strongly  disagree,  respectively. 


Only  3.1%  of  the  presidents  and  4.3%  of  the  directors  dis- 
agreed with  this  assumption.   Those  who  could  neither 
agree  nor  disagree  consisted  of  16.3%  and  13.0%  of  the 
presidents  and  directors,  respectively.   It  is  also 
observable  that  not  one  respondent  checked  the  "strongly 
disagree"  category. 

Further  statistical  analysis  yielded  a  0.45  chi-square 
value  at  the  .05  level.   This  indicated  that  no  significant 
difference  existed  between  the  responses  from  these  two 
groups  of  respondents . 
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Results  presented  in  Table  5  indicate  that  both  groups 
of  administrators  agreed  with  the  assumption  relating  to 
the  goals  variable.   The  extent  of  agreement  was  72.9%  for 
the  institutional  presidents  and  60.8%  for  the  consortium 
directors.   Less  than  10%  of  these  administrators  were  not 
in  agreement  with  the  theorists.   The  presidents  who 
responded  in  this  manner  represented  5.5%  of  this  group  as 
compared  to  8.7%  for  the  directors. 


Table  5 
Goalsa 


SA 


N 


SD 


Row 
Total 


Presidents 


Directors 


COLUMN 
TOTAL 


29 

65 

28 

6 

1 

22.5 

50.4 

21.7 

4.7 

0.8 

90.6 

85.5 

80.0 

75.0 

100.0 

19.1 

42.8 

18.4 

3.9 

0.7 

3 

11 

7 

2 

0 

13.0 

47.8 

30.4 

8.7 

0.0 

9.4 

14.5 

20  .0 

25.0 

0.0 

2.0 

7.2 

4.6 

1.3 

0.0 

32 

76 

35 

8 

1 

21.1 

50.0 

23.0 

5.3 

0.7 

129 
84.9 


23 
15.1 


152 

100.0 


Note :   Chi-square  =2.28;  4  df. 

Numbers  in  each  cell  represent  the  count,  row 
percentage,  column  percentage,  and  the  total  percentage. 

bColumn  headings  shown  as  "SA,"  "A,"  "N,"  "D,"  and 
"SD"  represent:   strongly  agree,  agree,  neither  agree  nor 
disagree,  disagree,  and  strongly  disagree,  respectively. 
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Consistent  with  these  findings  was  a  chi-square  value 
of  2.28  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.   This  value  of 
chi-square  was  not  statistically  significant  at  the  .05 
level.   Therefore,  no  significant  difference  existed  be- 
tween the  responses  from  these  two  groups  of  administrators 

Table  6  reports  the  results  of  the  responses  for  the 
"informational  source"  variable.   A  chi-square  computed  to 
be  2.35  (not  significant  at  the  .05  level)  indicated  that 


Table  6 
Informational  Source 


SAb 

Row 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

Total 

17 

45 

38 

27 

2 

129 

Presidents 

13.2 

34.9 

29.5 

20.9 

1.6 

84.9 

85.0 

90.0 

82.6 

79.4 

100.0 

11.2 

29.6 

25.0 

17.8 

1.3 

3 

5 

8 

7 

0 

23 

Directors 

13.0 

21.7 

34  .8 

30.4 

0.0 

15.1 

15.0 

10.0 

17.4 

20.6 

0.0 

2.0 

20 

3.3 
50 

5.3 

46 

4.6 
34 

0.0 
2 

COLUMN 

152 

TOTAL 

13.2 

32.9 

30.3 

22.4 

1.3 

100.0 

Note  : 

Chi-square  =  2 . 

35;  4  df 

Numbers  in  each  cell  represent  the  count,  row 
percentage,  column  percentage,  and  the  total  percentage. 

bColumn  headings  shown  as  "SA,"  "A,"  "N,"  "D,"  and 
"SD"  represent:   strongly  agree,  agree,  neither  agree  nor 
disagree,  disagree,  and  strongly  disagree,  respectively. 
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no  significant  difference  existed  between  the  responses  of 
institutional  administrators  and  consortium  administrators. 
Further  analysis  revealed  that  neither  group  of  adminis- 
trators agreed  with  the  notion  advanced  by  the  theory. 
More  specifically,  48.1%  of  the  institutional  presidents 
and  34.8%  of  the  consortium  directors  were  in  agreement 
with  the  "informational  source"  assumption.   The  degree  of 
disparity  was  22.5%  and  30.4%  for  the  presidents  and 
directors,  respectively.   An  even  larger  percentage  of  these 
administrators  responded  to  this  variable  by  checking  the 
"neither  agree  nor  disagree"  category.   This  percentage  was 
29.5%  for  the  presidential  group  and  34.8%  for  the  directors. 

A  chi-square  value  of  1.9  7  computed  from  the  data  in 
Table  7  indicated  that  there  was  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant difference  at  the  .05  level  between  the  responses  of 
the  two  administrative  groups.   This  table  also  illustrates 
that  58.9%  of  the  presidents  and  47.8%  of  the  consortium 
administrators  were  in  agreement  with  the  assumption 
relating  to  the  channeling  of  information  within  the  organi- 
zation.  Although  no  one  checked  the  "strongly  disagree" 
category,  11.6%  of  the  presidents  and  8.7%  of  the  con- 
sortium directors  were  not  in  agreement  with  the  theoreti- 
cians.  A  significantly  large  percentage  of  respondents 
(29.5%  of  the  presidents  and  43.5%  of  the  directors)  neither 
agreed  nor  disagreed  with  the  theory  relative  to  this 
variable . 
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Table  7 
Information  Channeling' 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


Row 
Total 


29 

47 

38 

15 

0 

129 

Presidents 

22.5 

36.4 

29.5 

11.6 

0.0 

84.9 

85.3 

83.7 

79.2 

88.2 

0.0 

19.1 

30.9 

25.0 

9.9 

0.0 

5 

6 

10 

2 

0 

23 

Directors 

21.7 

26.1 

43.5 

8.7 

0.0 

15.1 

14.7 

11.3 

20.8 

11.8 

0.0 

3.3 

34 

3.9 

53 

6  .6 
48 

1.3 
17 

0.0 
0 

COLUMN 

152 

TOTAL 

22.4 

34.9 

31.6 

11.2 

0.0 

100.0 

Note:   Chi-square  =1.9  7;  3  df. 

Numbers  in  each  cell  represent  the  count,  row 
percentage,  column  percentage,  and  the  total  percentage. 

Column  headings  shown  as  "SA,"  "A,"  "N, "  "D,"  and 
"SD"  represent:   strongly  agree,  agree,  neither  agree  nor 
disagree,  disagree,  and  strongly  disagree,  respectively. 


Analysis  of  the  independent  variables  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  consortia  were  distributed 
across  the  different  categories  of  these  variables. 
Frequency  distributions  were  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

Table  8  reports  the  results  of  the  age  variable. 
These  results  indicate  that  26 . 7%  of  the  consortia  surveyed 
had  been  established  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  less . 
However,  40.0%  of  these  organizations  had  been  in  existence 
6  to  10  years.   Those  that  had  been  in  existence  11  to  15 
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years  constituted  16.7%.   The  same  percentage,  16.7%, 
represented  those  that  were  16  years  and  older.   From  these 
results  it  appears  that  most  of  these  consortia  have  been 
in  existence  for  less  than  11  years. 


Table  8 
Distribution  of  the  Age  of  the 
Represented  Consortia3 


0-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16  + 


Total 


8 
(26.7) 


12 
(40.0) 


5 
(16.7) 


5 
(16.7) 


30 
100 


a. 


Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  percentages. 


The  results  recorded  in  Table  9  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  the  consortia  consist  of  less  than  10  institu- 
tions.  More  specifically,  40.0%  were  in  the  5  institutional 
members  or  less  category,  while  26.7%  were  in  the  6  to  10 
member  category.   The  other  two  categories,  those  consortia 
that  consisted  of  11  to  15  members  and  those  that  con- 
sisted of  16  or  more,  were  both  represented  by  16.7%  of  the 
consortia . 

Three  categories  for  the  service  variable  are  reported 
in  Table  10.   The  first  category  consists  of  consortia 
that  provided  1  to  10  different  services.   Twenty-three 
percent  of  the  consortia  are  represented  in  this  category. 


Table  9 

Distribution  of  the  Size  of  the  Membership 
of  the  Consortia3 


0-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16  + 


Total 


12 
(40.0) 


(26.7) 


5 
(16.7) 


5 
(16.7) 


30 
100 


Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  percentages. 
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Table  10 
Distribution  of  the  Number  of  Services  Provided 
by  the  Represented  Consortia3 


0-10 


11-20 


21+ 


Total 


7 
(23.3) 


10 
(33.3) 


13 
(43.3) 


30 
100 


Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  percentages 


Secondly,  33.3%  of  the  consortia  in  this  study  provided  11 
to  20  different  services  for  their  members.   Thirteen,  or 
4  3.3%,  of  these  consortia  provided  more  than  20  services. 

A  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  consortia  across 
all  categories  is  provided  in  Table  11.   This  table  shows 
that  each  of  these  categories  contains  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  organizations  under  study.   Consortia  reported 
in  the  first  category  consist  of  institutional  members  who 
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either  do  not  significantly  differ  from  each  other  on  any 
of  the  variables  or  those  who  differed  on  as  many  as  two 
variables.   This  category  contains  33.3%  of  the  consortia. 
Nine,  or  30.0%,  of  the  consortia  had  members  that  differed 
on  three  to  four  variables.   The  third  category  in  Table  11 
comprises  36.7%  of  the  sample  and  consists  of  consortia 
containing  institutional  members  who  differed  on  five  or 
more  variables. 


Table  11 
Homogeneity/Heterogeneity  Distribution  of  the 
Consortium  Membership3 'k 


0-2 


3-4 


5  + 


Total 


10 
(33.3; 


9 
(30.0) 


11 
(36.7) 


30 
100 


Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  percentages. 

Numbers  above  each  column  represent  the  number  of 
differences  among  the  institutional  members. 


A  Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  was  computed  to 
determine  if  relationships  existed  between  the  variables 
under  study.   For  the  purpose  of  this  comparison,  the  .05 
significant  level  was  utilized.   Results  of  the  correlation 
matrix  obtained  from  the  data  are  reported  in  Table  12. 
These  results  indicate  that,  within  each  group  of  variables, 
incidences  of  significant  relationships  existed.   Eight  of 
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these  relationships  existed  among  the  dependent  variables, 
whereas  six  were  found  among  the  independent  variables. 
However,  only  two  incidences  of  significant  relationship 
between  these  two  groups  of  variables  were  revealed  by 
these  results . 


Table  12 
Correlation  Matrix  for  all 
Variables3'^ 
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Plus  indicates  the  existence  of  a  significant  relationship. 
Minus  indicates  that  no  significant  relationship  exists. 
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In  response  to  an  open-ended  question,  consortium 
directors  cited  several  factors  as  major  causes  of 
conflict  in  the  consortium.   These  factors,  which  are  pre- 
sented in  descending  order  of  frequency  mentioned,  were 
reported  to  be:   institutional  autonomy  and  turfism; 
philosophy,  goals  and  objectives  problems;  financial  con- 
cerns relating  to  dues  and  benefits;  competition;  faculty 
anxiety;  and  low  institutional  commitment  to  cooperate. 

Another  open-ended  question  concerned  ways  in  which 
conflict  affected  the  effectiveness  of  the  consortium.   The 
consortium  directors'  responses,  in  descending  order  of 
frequency  mentioned,  reported  conflict  as  a  factor  which: 
limits  cooperation;  limits  goal  achievement;  decreases 
faculty  commitment;  forces  search  behavior;  and  increases 
staff  efficiency.   One  respondent  indicated  that  membership 
polarization  was  also  the  end  result  of  conflict  in  his 
consortium. 

Those  factors  which  have  been  most  helpful  in  enabling 
the  consortium  directors  to  manage  conflict  were  reported 
in  descending  order  of  frequency  as:   leadership;  experi- 
ence and  expertise  of  staff;  institutional  commitment; 
faculty  involvement;  trustee  and  public  support  and  expec- 
tation; and  size  and  geographical  distance.   Additional 
resources  was  mentioned  on  two  occasions,  while  legislative 
influence  was  mentioned  once .   Statistical  procedures  were 
not  applied  to  these  questions. 
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Open-ended  questions  were  not  developed  for  the 
presidents  of  the  institutional  members.   Therefore,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  their  opinion  relative  to 
these  areas  of  concern. 

Summary 

To  answer  the  five  theoretical  questions,  the  data 
were  subjected  to  frequency  and  percentage  analyses.   Chi- 
square  statistics  were  also  applied  to  these  dependent 
variables  to  determine  whether  statistically  significant 
differences  existed  between  the  responses  of  the  two 
referent  groups. 

The  independent  or  personal  data  variables  were 
subjected  to  frequency  and  percentage  examination.   Correla- 
tional analysis  was  utilized  to  determine  if  interrelation- 
ships existed  between  the  dependent  and  independent 
variables.   Analyses  were  also  done  within  each  group. 

Of  the  five  theoretical  assumptions,  no  significant 
differences  were  found  to  exist  between  views  held  by  the 
directors  and  the  presidents  with  regard  to  these  assump- 
tions.  The  resource,  scheduling  and  goals  assumptions  were 
supported  by  these  data.   However,  the  informational  source 
and  information  channeling  assumptions  were  not  supported. 

Interrelationships  existed  between  eight  of  the 
dependent  variables  and  six  of  the  personal  data  variables. 
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Two  incidences  of  interrelationship  were  found  between  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables. 

A  discussion  of  the  findings  reported  in  Chapter  IV 
will  be  presented  in  Chapter  V.   Implications,  conclusions 
and  recommendations  regarding  the  aforementioned  findings 
will  also  be  presented. 


CHAPTER  V 

DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS, 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Discussion 

This  study  was  designed  to  describe  interorganizational 
conflict  in  voluntary  interinstitutional  consortia  by 
studying  perceptions  of  consortium  directors  and  presidents 
of  consorting  institutions  toward  March  and  Simon's 
propositions  for  describing  organizational  conflict  in  the 
traditional  organization.   Moreover,  the  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  test  the  extent  to  which  conflict  theory 
developed  for  traditional  organizations  is  applicable  to 
interinstitutional  consortia.   Included  in  this  investiga- 
tion was  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  theory 
and  a  number  of  variables  associated  with  consortia. 

Thirty  voluntary  interinstitutional  consortia  were 
randomly  selected  from  throughout  the  United  States .   These 
consortia  comprised  a  sample  population  which  consisted  of 
272  administrators.   Thirty  of  these  administrators  were 
consortium  directors  and  242  were  presidents  of  institu- 
tional members . 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six,  or  65%,  of  the  opinion- 
naires  mailed  to  these  administrators  were  returned. 
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Eighty-six  percent  of  the  returned  questionnaires  were  used 
in  the  study.   The  returns  not  utilized  in  the  study  were 
omitted  because  of  several  factors:   (a)  improper  respon- 
dents, (b)  incompleted  returns,  and  (c)  too  limited 
experience  possessed  by  the  respondents. 

To  protect  against  improper  respondents,  the  design  of 
the  instrument  was  such  that  this  writer  could  readily 
discern  whether  or  not  each  opinionnaire  had  been  completed 
by  the  respondent  to  whom  it  was  forwarded  or  whether  it  was 
completed  by  a  subordinate  who  had  no  consortium  experience 
and/or  no  decision-making  authority  within  the  organizational 
hierarchy  of  the  consortium.   The  first  two  questions  on  the 
opinionnaire  were  designed  for  this  purpose. 

Several  reasons  were  given  for  not  responding  to  the 
opinionnaires :   (a)  the  institutional  president  was 
vacationing  or  traveling  abroad,  (b)  too  much  time  was 
needed  to  complete  the  instrument,  (c)  too  few  staff 
members  were  employed,  (d)  the  institution  had  participated 
in  the  consortium  only  to  a  limited  degree,  (e)  this  type 
of  consortium  did  not  apply  or  did  not  lend  itself  to  what 
the  instrument  sought  to  determine,  and  (f)  vacancies 
existed  in  the  presidential  offices. 

Several  of  the  previously  mentioned  reasons  that 
affected  the  return  rate  were  expected.   These  expectations 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  data  were  gathered  during  the 
summer.   However,  when  these  factors  were  considered  in 
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conjunction  with  the  previously  mentioned  problem  of  the 
mailed  questionnaire,  it  seems  that  a  good  representation 
was  achieved. 

Review  of  the  Theory 

Propositions  on  conflict  advanced  by  March  and  Simon 

(195S,  pp.  122-128)  to  describe  the  nature  of  conflict  in 

organizations  and  addressed  in  this  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  greater  the  mutual  dependence  on  a  limited 
resource,  the  greater  the  felt  need  for  joint 
decision-making  with  respect  to  that  resource. 

2 .  The  greater  the  interdependence  of  timing  of 
activities,  the  greater  the  felt  need  for  joint 
decision-making  with  respect  to  scheduling. 

3.  The  less  the  subjective  operationality  of  organi- 
zational goals,  the  greater  the  differentiation 
of  individual  goals  in  the  organization. 

4 .  The  greater  the  number  of  independent  information 
sources,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of  per- 
ceptions within  the  organization. 

5 .  The  greater  the  channeling  of  information- 
processing,  the  greater  the  differentiation  of 
perceptions  within  the  organization. 

Findings 

The  first  question  addressed  in  this  study  was:   "To 
what  extent  do  (a)  consortium  directors,  and  (b)  institutional 
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presidents  agree  with  the  statement,  the  greater  the  member- 
ship's dependency  upon  a  limited  consortium  resource,  the 
greater  is  the  membership's  desire  for  joint  decision-making 
regarding  the  allocation  of  that  resource?"   Seventy-eight 
percent  of  the  institutional  presidents  and  consortium 
directors  agreed  with  this  question.   Agreement  with  the 
question  necessarily  meant  agreement  with  the  theoretical 
proposition  from  which  the  question  was  properly  derived. 
This  means,  therefore,  that  the  theory  as  set  forth  in 
Chapter  I  and  in  the  Review  of  the  Theory  above  was  supported 
by  these  findings.   It  also  means  that  the  assumption  that 
the  theory  was  applicable  to  the  interorganizational  setting 
was  confirmed,  as  the  respondents  who  provided  their  per- 
ceptions regarding  this  variable  were  administrators  engaged 
in  consortium  activities . 

By  providing  support  for  the  theory,  these  findings, 
in  conjunction  with  the  literature,  further  suggested  that 
interdependencies  associated  with  limited  resources  created 
internal  pressure  on  the  institutional  presidents  to  pro- 
tect their  own  resources  more  securely.   This  necessarily 
caused  pressure  or  a  desire  to  control  the  allocation  of 
those  consortium  resources  that  impinged  on  the  institu- 
tional resources.   Accordingly,  the  theorists  described  the 
mechanism  for  achieving  a  degree  of  control  over  the  con- 
sortium resources  as  participation  in  the  joint  decision- 
making process. 
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Pressure  and  conflict  regarding  resources  emanated 
from  many  different  sources  within  the  consortium.   For 
example,  some  of  the  conflicts  due  to  resource  sharing  re- 
ported in  the  open-ended  questions  were  derived  from:   (a) 
the  amount  of  membership  dues  assessed  by  the  consortium, 
(b)  the  amount  of  benefit  or  perceptions  of  unequal 
benefits  accruing  certain  members,  (c)  different  needs  of 
different  institutions,  (d)  philosophical  differences,  (e) 
concerns  about  the  location  of  particular  projects,  (f) 
differences  in  institutional  funding,  and  (g)  a  general 
perception  that  losses  will  result  from  sharing.   Obviously 
these  concerns  in  an  interinstitutional  setting  may  be 
resolved  only  through  participation  in  the  decision-making 
process  jointly  with  others.   It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
for  knowledgeable  institutional  representatives  to 
increasingly  desire  to  participate  in  joint  decision-making 
as  more  of  the  institution's  resources  become  involved. 

In  addition,  the  evidence  revealed  that  within  some 
consortia  there  is  a  general  reluctancy  on  behalf  of  the 
membership  to  engage  in  activities  that  will  affect  the 
members'  budget  or  staff  to  any  substantial  degree.   This 
is  consistent  with  the  attitudes  of  many  presidents  who 
have  been  unwilling  to  compromise  issues,  but  continue  to 
compete  for  students,  faculty  and  funds.   Perhaps  this 
situation  emanated  from  what  appears  to  be  a  dichotomy  be- 
tween an  inherent  drive  toward  autonomy  and  a  substantial 
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need  to  consort.   The  apparent  failure  of  institutional 
administrators  to  trust  each  other,  and  the  generally  low 
commitment  to  the  consortium  exemplified  by  faculty  and 
staff  should  also  be  considered  as  causative  factors  that 
hindered  cooperation. 

Evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  intensity  of  the 
desire  for  joint  decision-making  depends  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  organizational  resources  are  limited.   It  is 
obvious  that  no  problems  are  associated  with  dividing  an 
unlimited  pie. 

Another  assumption  was  set  forth  by  the  question: 
"What  is  the  extent  to  which  (a)  consortium  directors,  and 
(b)  institutional  presidents  agree  with  the  statement,  the 
greater  the  involvement  of  the  membership  in  joint  activities 
which  require  the  scheduling  of  times  for  activities  to 
occur,  the  greater  is  the  desire  for  joint  decision-making 
regarding  scheduling?"   This  question  was  agreed  to  by  81% 
of  the  presidents  and  consortium  directors.   A  percentage 
of  this  magnitude  in  support  of  this  question  also  provided 
substantial  support  for  the  theory  from  which  the  question 
was  derived.   In  addition  to  confirmation  of  the  theory, 
these  findings  also  supported  the  assumption  presented  by 
the  theorists  that  the  theory  applies  to  both  organizational 
and  interorganizational  structures. 

It  is  clear  that  these  results  are  consistent  with  the 
literature  which  suggested  that  when  institutions  become 
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involved  in  interdependencies  associated  with  the  sharing 
of  limited  resources,  i.e.,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
personnel,  pressure  related  to  scheduling  arises.   Usually 
this  pressure  is  internal  to  each  institution,  but  is 
exhibited  in  the  consortium  setting  by  the  institutional 
president.   Therefore,  pressure  upon  these  administrators 
to  control  their  own  resources  engenders  a  desire  to  control 
the  timing  of  activities  that  encroach  upon  these  resources. 
This  creates  a  desire  to  participate  in  decisions  made  by 
other  administrators  relative  to  scheduling  the  use  of 
shared  resources. 

Considerable  evidence  in  support  of  the  aforementioned 
conditions  may  be  observed  in  consortia  that  are  composed 
of  institutions  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.   Typically, 
these  are  the  types  of  consortia  that  may  engage  in  exten- 
sive interdependencies,  interdependencies  involving 
resources  that  are  very  basic  to  each  institution.   For 
example,  one  or  more  faculty  members  may  work  on  more  than 
one  campus,  students  from  the  different  campuses  may  attend 
a  common  class,  expensive  laboratory  equipment  may  be  shared 
by  several  institutions,  or  a  planetarium  on  one  campus  may 
be  utilized  by  all  of  the  consorting  institutions.   In 
situations  such  as  these,  cooperative  scheduling  is  essen- 
tial.  Therefore,  as  institutional  resources  become 
increasingly  involved  in  interdependencies,  the  greater  is 
the  involvement  of  institutional  representatives  in  joint 
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decision-making  regarding  scheduling  the  use  of  these 
resources. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  total  responses  from  the 
presidents  of  institutional  members  and  the  consortium 
directors  were  in  support  of  the  question:   "What  is  the 
relationship  between  the  extent  to  which  the  consortium 
goals  are  achieved  and  the  extent  to  which  consortium  goals 
of  institutional  members  differ,  as  perceived  by  (a)  con- 
sortium directors,  and  (b)  institutional  presidents?"   These 
administrators,  therefore,  substantiated  the  theory  from 
which  the  question  was  derived.   They  also  provided  addi- 
tional support  to  the  notion  advanced  by  the  theorists  with 
respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  theory  to  an  inter- 
organizational  setting. 

Although  71%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  there 
were  goal-related  problems  which  were  attributed  to  per- 
ceptions concerning  how  well  the  consortium  achieved  its 
goals,  this  by  no  means  implied  that  all  goal-related 
problems  could  be  categorized  accordingly.   In  fact  the 
opposite  is  suggested  by  responses  to  the  open-ended  ques- 
tions.  Evidence  provided  by  these  questions  strongly 
suggested  that  many  of  the  problems  in  this  category  are 
caused  by  attitudes  brought  to  the  consortium  by  institu- 
tional representatives.   For  example,  a  lack  of  trust  of 
other  administrators,  a  desire  to  protect  institutional 
autonomy,  shallow  commitment  to  cooperate  or  a  lack  of 
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commitment  by  key  personnel,  pressures  due  to  faculty 
anxiety,  concerns  about  who  receives  the  greatest  benefit, 
the  existence  of  various  intensities  of  competition, 
turf ism  (who  has  the  authority  or  the  "who  calls  the  shots" 
syndrome) ,  as  well  as  a  general  unwillingness  to  compromise 
have  ail  been  cited  as  factors  which  created  conflict  in 
the  interinstitutional  consortium.   Indications  were  that 
these  were  only  a  few  of  the  problems  which  impeded  the 
goal  setting  process,  the  process  through  which  the  develop- 
ment of  a  philosophy  and  the  establishment  of  goals  and 
objectives  are  accomplished. 

The  above  views,  in  conjunction  with  the  belief 
expressed  by  several  consortium  directors  that  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  consortium  concept  existed,  are 
alarming.   For  the  very  foundation  necessary  for  coopera- 
tion (an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  cooperation  and 
some  enabling  processes)  has  been  ignored  or  rejected, 
apparently,  as  unnecessary.   Concerns  seem  to  be  directed 
more  toward  the  potential  ends  and  not  toward  the  means. 
There  is  also  evidence  that,  in  some  cases,  the  consortiums' 
philosophies  may  not  have  been  operational.   In  other  cases 
the  goals  and  objectives  were  not  always  clear.   All  of 
these  evidences  seem  to  suggest  that,  in  some  instances  in 
the  consortium,  the  goal  setting  process,  including  the 
defining,  prioritizing  and  evaluation  of  the  achievement  of 
stated  goals,  may  not  be  adequate.   This  is  obvious  when 
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consideration  is  given  to  the  comment  of  one  president  when 
he  said  that,  over  a  period  of  10  years  membership  in  a 
consortium,  very  little  can  be  pointed  to  that  has  been 
particularly  helpful  to  his  institution. 

Consortium  directors  and  presidents  of  consorting 
institutions  did  not  agree  in  sufficient  number  to  sub- 
stantiate the  question:   "To  what  extent  do  (a)  consortium 
directors,  and  (b)  institutional  presidents  agree  with  the 
statement,  the  greater  the  number  of  independent  informa- 
tional sources  within  the  consortium,  the  greater  is  the 
difference  in  the  membership's  perception  of  the  consortium?" 
The  theory  was  refuted  because  only  46%  of  the  respondents 
were  in  agreement  with  this  question.   This  position  with 
respect  to  the  findings  relates  only  to  consortia  of  post- 
secondary  institutions.   No  valid  assumptions  or  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  regarding  the  theory  and  the  traditional  organi- 
zation.  However,  an  explanation  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
organization  setting  is  provided. 

In  a  1977  study,  Blackwood  found  that  direct  communica- 
tion (face-to-face  interchanges  and  person-to-group  rela- 
tionships) was  essential  for  successful  cooperative 
endeavors.   Communication  problems  were  considered  to  be 
major  factors  that  hindered  cooperation.   It  was  also 
observed  that  the  most  effective  means  of  communication 
within  the  consortium  was  through  meetings  (p.  114). 

In  reference  to  the  importance  of  communication  in  the 
organization,  Barnard  (1938)  stressed  that  "structure,  .  .  . 
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extensiveness  and  scope  of  the  organization  is  almost 
entirely  determined  by  communication  technique"  (p.  91). 
This  statement  implies  that  the  uniqueness  of  the  organi- 
zational structure  attributed  to  the  consortium  could 
provide  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  respondents  did  not 
agree  with  the  informational  source  assumption. 

These  results,  in  conjunction  with  the  literature, 
illustrate  a  communication  pattern  which  suggests  an  organi- 
zational structure  that  approaches,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  participational  model  described  by  Richardson,  Blocker 
and  Bender  (1972,  p.  Ill) .   One  exception  is  that  each 
participant  occupies  the  same  level  of  authority.   Further- 
more, the  number  of  participants  is  determined  by  group 
norms  as  described  in  the  association's  constitution  or  by- 
laws.  Another  exception  is  that  each  participant  is  a 
representative  of  a  separate  entity.   Figure  5  illustrates 
this  concept. 
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Figure  5.   Communication  patterns  at  the  decision-making 

level  in  the  consortium. 
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The  entity  "P"  in  Figure  5  represents  the  president, 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  each  institutional 
member.   Each  institution  represents  a  hierarchial  struc- 
ture which  is  consistent  with  the  bureaucratic  model  first 
described  by  Weber  (1947)  and  later  modified  to  the 
collegial  concept  described  by  Morphet,  Johns  and  Reller 
(1967)  .   The  entity  "D"  is  the  administrative  officer  for 
this  group.   Line  One  represents  the  primary  communication 
channels.   Usually  this  is  in  a  face-to-face  setting.   Line 
Two  represents  secondary  communication  channels.   Unlike 
the  bureaucratic  or  collegial  models,  this  configuration, 
operationally,  allows  for  the  minimum  flow  of  communication 
downward.   Additional  sources  of  information  within  the 
organization  would  normally  come  from  subordinates  at  other 
organizational  levels.   However,  for  most  consortia  these 
levels  are  seldom,  if  ever,  involved  in  the  decision-making 
process.   Evidence  for  this  is  found  in  responses  to  the 
open-ended  questions.   These  responses  overwhelmingly 
support  an  organizational  structure  which  does  not  facili- 
tate adequate  information  flow  to  faculty  and  staff.   Thus 
the  source  of  information  can  be  perceived  as  being 
narrowly  defined  or  limited  to  a  select  few. 

With  the  type  of  organizational  structure  described 
above,  it  is  apparent  why  the  consortium  administrators  did 
not  perceive  the  number  of  sources  of  information  in  the 
consortium  as  causing  perception  problems.   For  both  the 
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source  and  the  flow  of  information  were  controlled  or 
limited  to  few  individuals. 

The  question  pertaining  to  the  information  channeling 
assumption  was:   "To  what  extent  do  (a)  consortium 
directors,  and  (b)  institutional  presidents  agree  with  the 
statement,  the  greater  the  channeling  of  information  within 
the  consortium,  the  greater  is  the  difference  in  the  member- 
ship's perception  of  the  consortium?"   Item  7  was  designed 
to  answer  this  question.   However,  this  item  was  not 
properly  derived  from  the  theory  and  could  not  provide  an 
appropriate  answer.   In  fact,  the  item  on  the  instrument  is 
almost  an  inverse  derivation  of  the  theory.   Therefore, 
caution  must  be  observed  in  dealing  with  this  question  and 
the  related  theory.   Both  will  be  discussed  however.   First, 
the  theory  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  I  will  be  discussed  from 
information  contained  in  the  open-ended  questions  and  from 
derivations  from  the  informational  source  assumption,  item 
6.   Secondly,  the  improperly  derived  item  will  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  how  the  administrators  responded  to  it. 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggested  that  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  consortium  and  the  communication 
system  it  provides  limited  the  downward  flow  of  information. 
This  is  inconsistent  with  what  should  exist,  according  to 
many  of  the  organization  and  communication  theorists.   For 
example,  Barnard  (1938)  said,  "the  first  executive  function 
is  to  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  communication"  (p.  226) 
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According  to  Johnson  et  al .  (196  7),  "the  function  of  the 
organization  is  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  information  and 
the  making  of  appropriate  decisions"  (p.  10  4) . 

Limiting  the  flow  of  information  downward  could  be  a 
natural  cause  of  faculty  anxiety  regarding  the  consortium 
as  reported  in  the  open-ended  questions.   This  would  also 
provide  an  explanation  for  the  low  commitment  of  faculty 
and  staff  toward  the  consortium  that  seems  to  be  typical  of 
many  of  the  consortia  surveyed.   Anxiety  and  low  commitment, 
therefore,  may  be  due  to  perception  problems  engendered  by 
inadequate  communication.   This  information  provides 
support  for  the  theoretical  proposition  which  states  that 
"the  greater  the  channeling  of  information-processing,  the 
greater  the  differentiation  of  perceptions  within  the 
organization"  (March  &  Simon,  1958,  p.  128).   Restated,  the 
proposition  means  that  the  more  limited  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation in  the  organization,  the  greater  are  the  differences 
in  the  members'  perceptions  within  the  organization. 

Item  7  was  the  only  question  which  was  designed  to 
directly  assess  the  information  channeling  assumption. 
Unfortunately,  this  question  was  erroneously  changed  during 
the  final  stage  of  the  development  of  the  instrument.   As 
a  result,  the  meaning  of  the  assumption  illustrated  above 
became  "as  the  number  of  individuals  that  information 
passes  through  increases,  differences  between  the  members' 
perceptions  of  the  consortium  increase."   Although  57%  of 
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the  administrators  agreed  with  this  meaning  of  the  assump- 
tion, this  percentage  was  inadequate  to  substantiate  this 
assumption.   But  it  can  be  said  that  a  majority  of  the 
administrators  perceived  that,  as  information  is  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another,  it  is  changed.   This  change 
tends  to  create,  different  perceptions  as  the  information 
flows  through  the  organization. 

In  the  traditional  organization,  information  trans- 
mission takes  the  form  of  oral  communication  (via  telephone 
or  face-to-face  conversations)  or  written  communication 
(via  memos  and  letters) ,  the  former  being  more  susceptible 
to  processing  than  the  latter.   However,  the  consortium  has 
a  different  structure  for  communication.   Most  communication 
is  facilitated  by  "face-to-face"  conversations  which 
greatly  reduce  the  opportunity  for  information  to  become 
changed. 

Evidence  provided  by  the  open-ended  questions  strongly 
suggested  that  enough  additional  support  would  have  been 
acquired  to  substantiate  the  theory  if  the  principal  ques- 
tion had  been  properly  derived  from  the  theory.   Because 
this  was  not  done,  no  conclusions  which  relate  directly  to 
the  theory  may  be  stated. 

Additional  information  which  may  serve  to  evaluate 
these  findings  has  been  provided  by  the  correlation  matrix. 
These  results  indicated  that  a  definite  relationship  existed 
between  many  of  the  described  variables . 
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The  matrix  illustrated  several  categories  of  relation- 
ship among  the  variables.   One  category  involved  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables.   Another  category 
showed  relationships  between  several  of  the  dependent 
variables.   The  third  and  final  category  involved  the 
independent  variables.   All  of  these  variables  illustrated 
some  degree  of  correlation  with  each  other. 

Research  questions  6,  7,  8,  and  9  sought  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  the  extent  to  which  conflict  was 
perceived  to  occur  in  the  areas  predicted  by  the  theory  and 
four  variables  associated  with  the  consortium:   (a)  age, 
(b)  size,  (c)  number  of  services  provided,  and  (d)  the 
degree  of  homogeneity/heterogeneity  of  the  membership. 

Significant  relationships  involving  the  dependent  and 
independent  variables  included  correlation  between:   (a) 
resource  and  size,  and  (b)  scheduling  and  size.   Both  of 
these  correlations  were  negative.   This  indicated  the 
existence  of  an  inverse  relationship.   In  the  first  case, 
when  consortia  of  different  sizes  were  compared  to  the 
resource  variable,  it  was  found  that,  as  the  size  of  the 
consortia  increased,  fewer  of  the  presidents  and  consortium 
directors  agreed  with  the  assumption  relative  to  this 
variable.   This  means  that  in  these  situations  fewer  inci- 
dences of  conflict  were  perceived  by  these  administrators. 

Normally  one  would  expect  that,  as  the  membership  size 
increases,  so  would  the  level  of  conflict  and  the 
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ineffectiveness  of  the  organization.   However,  in  studying 
the  committee  processes  of  coordinating  councils  in  the 
community  college  districts  of  Florida,  Gallon  (1975)  found 
that  the  most  effective  councils  were  not  those  of  small 
sizes,  but  rather  the  larger  ones  (p.  53) . 

The  literature  indicated,  however,  that  the  large 
consortia  are  more  geographically  dispersed  than  the  smaller 
consortia.   Another  important  aspect  of  these  types  of 
consortia  is  that  they  usually  engage  in  the  sharing  of  non- 
basic  resources. 

When  consortia  of  different  sizes  were  compared  to  the 
scheduling  variable  it  was  observed  that  as  size  of  the 
consortia  increased,  fewer  of  the  administrators  agreed 
with  the  assumption  that  "the  greater  the  interdependence 
of  timing  of  activities,  the  greater  the  felt  need  for  joint 
decision-making  with  respect  to  scheduling."   Likewise,  the 
literature  revealed  that  most  large  consortia  are  composed 
of  members  that  are  not  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
These  associations  are  frequently  engaged  in  interdepen- 
dencies  involving  resources  that  are  less  likely  to  cause 
substantial  conflict. 

Geographical  distance  between  the  institutions  in  many 
of  the  large  consortia  required  that  most  of  the  services 
be  of  the  nature  of  library  exchange,  student  exchange, 
computer  network  sharing,  joint  publications,  visiting 
scholars,  research,  planning,  consulting  services  and  others 
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that  are  not  affected  by  distance.   In  contrast,  facilities 
sharing,  joint  staffing,  cross  registration,  joint  courses, 
equipment  sharing,  cooperative  counseling,  joint  library- 
services,  among  others,  are  typical  of  consortia  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.   Large 
consortia,  in  contrast  to  smaller  ones,  involve  the  sharing 
of  resources  which  are  much  easier  to  be  scheduled. 

Among  the  dependent  variables,  significant  relation- 
ships existed  between:   (a)  scheduling  and  goals,  (b) 
scheduling  and  information  channeling,  (c)  goals  and  infor- 
mational source,  (d)  goals  and  information  channeling,  and 
(e)  informational  source  and  information  channeling.   In 
each  case,  the  consortium  director  and  the  president  per- 
ceived both  pairs  of  variables  similarly.   That  is,  they 
tended  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  assumptions  advanced 
by  both  pairs  of  variables  to  the  same  degree. 

Interrelationships  existed  between  all  of  the  indepen- 
dent variables .   Some  of  these  relationships  were  positive 
while  others  were  negative.   For  example,  the  relationship 
between  the  age  and  size  variables  indicated  that  the 
larger  consortia  were  not  as  old  as  the  smaller  consortia. 
The  age  and  the  service  variable  indicated  that  the  younger 
consortia  provided  fewer  services  than  the  older  ones . 
Correlation  between  age  and  the  homogeneity/heterogeneity 
variable  indicated  that  the  younger  consortia  had  a  more 
heterogeneous  membership  than  the  older  consortia. 
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Evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  regardless  of  the  age 
of  a  consortium,  the  tendency  has  been  for  its  membership 
to  be  heterogeneous.  Heterogeneity  may  be  a  factor  which 
prevents  cooperation  from  leading  to  stronger  competition 
and  consequently  more  conflict,  especially  conflict  which 
could  limit  the.  effectiveness  of  the  consortium  or  bring 
about  its  demise. 

Supporting  data  from  related  research  and  the 
literature  in  general  suggested  that  consortia  whose  member- 
ship approximated  homogeneity  encountered  more  conflict 
than  those  that  were  more  heterogeneous.   The  explanation 
for  this  may  be  that  the  membership  of  these  types  of  con- 
sortia do  not  compete  with  each  other  with  the  same  degree 
of  intensity,  nor  do  they  frequently  compete  with  each 
other  for  the  same  resources.   It  is  inevitable  that  when 
similar  institutions  having  similar  needs  collaborate  in  an 
effort  to  satisfy  their  needs,  conflict  will  result.   This 
situation  tends  to  lend  itself  to  conflict  because  it  pro- 
vides fewer  areas  for  bargaining  and  trading  off. 

Except  for  instances  where  the  survival  of  the  institu- 
tions is  of  paramount  importance  and  it  becomes  necessary 
for  limited  merging,  i.e.,  joint  degree,  joint  programs, 
and  joint  staff,  competition  may  be  an  asset  to  the  institu- 
tional members  of  a  homogeneously  oriented  consortium.   For 
competition,  and  the  conflict  engendered  by  it,  help  to 
define  institutional  boundaries  and  therefore  enable  insti- 
tutions to  maintain  a  degree  of  autonomy. 
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Correlational  results  also  indicated  that  the  larger 
the  size  of  the  consortium,  the  fewer  the  number  of 
services  it  provided  for  its  membership.   Size  also  corre- 
lated positively  with  homogeneity /heterogeneity .   Hence, 
the  larger  the  size  of  the  consortium,  the  more  heterogene- 
ous was  the  membership.   The  relationship  between  the 
service  variable  and  the  homogeneous/heterogeneous  variable 
was  negative.   This  indicated  that  the  more  heterogeneous 
the  consortium  membership  became,  the  fewer  services  were 
provided  for  the  members . 

These  findings  indicated  that  as  the  consortium  member- 
ship becomes  larger,  its  members  would  necessarily  become 
more  diverse .   Another  necessary  component  would  be  for  the 
institutional  members  to  be  dispersed  over  an  increasingly 
larger  geographical  area.   These  conditions  allowed  for 
limited  cooperative  endeavors  and  usually  involved  resources 
that  were  less  critical  to  the  needs  of  the  institutional 
members . 

Conclusions 


The  applicability  of  organizational  conflict  theory  to 
the  interorganizational  setting  was  determined  by  means  of 
a  survey  of  the  perceptions  of  institutional  presidents  and 
consortium  directors  in  selected  voluntary  interinstitutional 
consortia.  This  survey  examined  five  propositions  by  March 
and  Simon  relating  to  conflict  in  the  traditional  organiza- 
tion . 
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Evidence  from  this  survey  indicated  that  no  significant 
difference  existed  between  the  perceptions  of  the  two 
administrative  groups  on  any  of  the  variables  analyzed; 
hence,  the  composite  analysis  of  these  groups  provided  the 
basis  for  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  this  chapter.   More- 
over, these  conclusions  provided  the  following  responses  to 
the  questions  that  this  study  sought  to  answer: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  institutional  members 
were  mutually  dependent  upon  a  limited  consortium 
resource  was  directly  proportional  to  the  members' 
desire  for  joint  decision-making  regarding  the 
allocation  of  that  resource. 

2 .  The  extent  to  which  the  institutional  members 
became  involved  in  interdependencies  requiring 
the  timing  of  activities  was  directly  proportional 
to  the  members '  desire  for  joint  decision-making 
regarding  scheduling. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  membership  was  not  success- 
ful in  ascertaining  the  consortium's  level  of 
achievement  of  stated  goals  was  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  differences  in  goals  advocated  for 
the  consortium  by  the  members. 

4.  The  number  of  informational  sources  within  the 
interinstitutional  consortia  did  not  vary  directly 
with  the  degree  to  which  differences  exist  in  the 
membership's  perception  of  the  consortium.   Hence, 
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the  statement  "the  greater  the  number  of  indepen- 
dent informational  sources  within  the  consortium, 
the  greater  is  the  difference  in  the  membership's 
perception  of  the  consortium, "  was  proven  to  be  an 
invalid  assumption  in  this  type  of  organizational 
setting. 
5  .   No  valid  conclusion  could  be  derived  from  the 

findings  regarding  the  channeling  of  information 
within  the  consortium  and  the  membership's  per- 
ception in  this  organization.   However,  evidence 
existed  which  strongly  suggested  that  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  there  may  be  substantial  support 
for  verification  of  this  assumption. 

6.  No  significant  relationship  existed  between  the 
age  of  the  consortium  and  the  five  theoretical 
propositions . 

7.  The  size  of  the  consortium  showed  a  relationship 
with  the  resource  and  scheduling  variables.   Evi- 
dence indicated  that  an  inverse  relationship 
existed  among  these  variables.   Members  of  large 
consortia  showed  less  of  a  mutual  dependency  upon 
limited  resources  and  less  desire  for  joint 
decision-making  regarding  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources than  did  the  members  of  smaller  consortia. 
Members  of  large  consortia  were  less  involved 
with  scheduling  and  expressed  less  of  a  desire 
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for  joint  decision-making  relative  to  scheduling 
than  did  the  members  of  smaller  consortia. 

8.  No  significant  relationship  existed  between  the 
number  of  services  the  consortium  provided  for  its 
members  and  the  five  theoretical  propositions. 

9 .  No  significant  relationship  existed  between  the 
homogeneity/heterogeneity  status  of  the  consortium 
membership  and  the  theory. 

Implications 

The  findings  resulting  from  this  study  lend  support  to 
several  implications.   Some  of  these  implications  evolved 
from  functional  problems  within  the  organizational  struc- 
ture, while  others  resulted  from  some  of  the  collaborative 
processes  in  the  consortium. 

Membership  in  a  consortium  may  be  construed  as  an 
indication  that  member  institutions  seriously  desired  to 
cooperate  with  other  institutions.   In  many  instances, 
however,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  otherwise.   This 
evidence  suggested  that  many  institutional  presidents  say 
one  thing  but  frequently  attempted  to  do  otherwise.   Perhaps 
a  great  deal  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  consortia  may 
be  attributed  to  the  interpersonal  relations  of  the 
involved  administrators. 

The  decision-making  process  in  this  collaborative 
environment  may  be  enhanced  by  a  more  universal  application 
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of  the  participational  model.   Comprehensive  use  of  this 
model  would  enhance  the  consortium  because  it  would  greatly 
improve  the  flow  of  communication  within  this  interorgani- 
zational  setting,  communication  from  superordinates  to 
subordinates  and  vice  versa.   Formal  communications  would 
flow  from  the  consortium  to  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
via  the  office  of  the  institutional  president.   Communica- 
tions from  subordinates  would  freely  flow  up  the  organiza- 
tion.  Informal  communications  between  the  institutions 
would  be  encouraged,  as  this  would  be  a  necessary  component 
for  the  efficient  scheduling  of  shared  resources . 

Organizational  efficiency  may  be  greatly  enhanced 
through  adequate  planning  and  evaluation.   This  includes 
defining  and  developing  priorities  for  goals  for  the  organi- 
zation and  the  development  of  a  process  for  the  assessment 
of  goal  achievement.   The  inclusion  of  an  assessment  of  the 
reward  system  needs  to  be  a  component  of  this  process. 
These  efforts  should  provide  for  more  efficient  use  of 
resources  as  well  as  a  more  equitable  distribution  system. 
Even  the  transformation  of  "paper  consortia"  into  viable 
associations  could  be  another  result  of  these  endeavors. 
Host  importantly,  however,  it  is  strongly  suggested  that 
many  of  the  goal-related  problems  within  the  consortium  are 
directly  attributable  to  inadequate  training  of  the  con- 
sortium directors  in  the  goal-setting  process.   Therefore, 
considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  the  professional 
preparation  of  these  administrators. 
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The  theory  described  "a  desire  for  joint  decision- 
making" as  a  condition  of  conflict.   This  condition,  in 
conjunction  with  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  survey, 
revealed  that  the  consortium  experiences  considerable  con- 
flict.  Evidence  indicated  that  the  greater  the  degree  of 
interdependencies  in  the  consortium,  the  greater  is  the 
level  of  conflict  in  this  association.   It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  consortium  directors  be  efficiently  skilled 
in  conflict  management  and  conflict  resolution  strategies. 

For  the  consortium  to  remain  a  vital  force  in  the 
collaborative  movement,  its  staff  must  become  cognizant  of 
the  negative  images  that  the  staff  itself  may  be  responsible 
for  creating.   For  example,  some  administrators  believe 
that  some  consortia  staffs  desire  to  make  these  associations 
into  superorganizations,  organizations  with  powers  that 
supersede  the  powers  of  their  institutional  members.   Such 
a  perception  would  cause  the  consortium  to  be  viewed  as 
being  in  competition,  particularly  for  power,  with  the 
members  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  providing  services. 
Obviously,  if  the  consortium  is  allowed  to  be  conceptualized 
in  this  manner,  its  demise  would  be  predictable. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Study 

This  study  has  generated  many  ideas  for  additional 
research.   Even  though  the  possibilities  are  practically 
limitless,  only  a  few  will  be  presented  in  this  work. 
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Accordingly,  the  following  recommendations  are  offered  in 
an  effort  to  promote  organizational  efficiency,  development 
and  growth,  and  the  furtherance  of  knowledge  within  inter- 
institutional  consortia. 

1.  This  study  should  be  replicated  to  further 
substantiate  its  findings.   However,  the  case 
study  technique  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  survey  technique  utilized  by  this  study. 
These  combined  techniques  would  not  only  provide 
the  representativeness  desired  in  research,  but 
they  would  also  provide  for  more  in-depth  under- 
standing of  the  findings. 

2.  Relationships  between  the  leadership  style  of  the 
consortium  director  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
consortium  should  be  researched. 

3.  Research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  what 
factors  influence  the  behavior  of  institutional 
representatives.   Personality  characteristics, 
values,  attitudes,  and  administrative  experience 
should  be  included  in  this  examination. 

4 .  The  role  expectations  of  the  consortium  director 
as  perceived  by  different  referent  group  members 
should  be  investigated. 

5 .  Research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  if  there 
is  a  minimum  level  of  training  necessary  for  con- 
sortium directors  to  be  effective  administrators. 
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Studies  on  the  impact  of  the  organizational 
structure  on  the  effectiveness  of  communications 
in  the  consortium  should  be  conducted  to  provide 
additional  data  and  more  conclusive  results  in 
this  area. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  goal  setting  process  in 
the  consortium  should  be  researched  further. 
More  research  should  be  conducted  which  applies 
organizational  theories  to  the  consortium. 
Additional  research  should  be  conducted  to 
determine  if  there  is  an  optimum  membership  size 
for  interinstitutional  consortia. 
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CONSORTIA  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY 


Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  for  International- 

Intercultural  Studies 
Atlanta  University  Center,  Inc. 

Capital  Consortium  for  Continuing  Higher  Education 
Central  Pennsylvania  Consortium 
Chicago  Cluster  of  Theological  Schools 
Christian  College  Consortium 
College  Center  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Colleges  of  Mid-America 
Consortium  for  Continuing  Higher  Education  in  Northern 

Virginia 
Consortium  on  Financing  Higher  Education 
Cooperating  Winfield  Colleges 
Dayton-Miami  Valley  Consortium 
Educational  Ventures,  Inc. 
Five  Colleges,  Inc. 

Greensboro  Regional  Consortium,  Inc. 
Higher  Education  Council  of  St.  Louis 
Institute  for  Teaching  and  Learning 
Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  Higher  Education 
Kansas  Newman  College-Friends  University  Cooperative 

Program 
Nashville  University  Center 
The  North  Central  University  Center 
Ohio  College  Three 

Oregon  Independent  Colleges  Association 
Quad-Cities  Graduate  Study  Center 
Texas  Association  of  Developing  Colleges 
University  Center  at  Harrisburg 
Virginia  Tidewater  Consortium  for  Continuing  Higher 

Education 
Western  North  Carolina  Consortium 

Western  Region  Consortium  for  Continuing  Higher  Education 
Worcester  Consortium  for  Higher  Education 
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LETTER  MAILED  TO  CONSORTIUM  DIRECTORS 
REQUESTING  INFORMATION 


APPENDIX  B 

LETTER  MAILED  TO  CONSORTIUM  DIRECTORS 
REQUESTING  INFORMATION 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  help  is  requested  to  enable  me  to  properly  identify  an 
appropriate  sample  population  for  a  doctoral  study  that  I  have  planned. 
This  study  will  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Phillip  A. 
Clark,  an  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Community  Education  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

The  study  will  investigate  the  extent  to  which  organizational 
conflict  theory,  postulated  by  March  and  Simon,  is  appropriate  in  pre- 
dicting occurrences  of  conflict  and  conditions  which  might  be  contrib- 
uting to  its  existence  in  interorganizational  settings. 

The  additional  data  concerning  the  total  consortium  population 
that  is  urgently  needed  falls  into  the  following  two  categories: 

1.  The  number  of  services  (programs,  projects,  activities,  etc.) 
provided  by  your  consortium  during  the  1976  fiscal  year. 
Please  observe  that  this  request  is  not  for  a  list  of 
services;  only  the  number  is  desired. 

2.  The  name  of  the  administrative  official  of  each  institution 
(or  organization)  with  membership  in  this  consortium  who  is 

most  knowledgeable  of  the  consortium  operations.   This 
administrator  should  possess  authority  and/or  responsibility 
for  decision-making  regarding  (a)  the  allocation  of  institu- 
tional resources  to  the  consortium,  and  (b)  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  consortium  goals. 

A  self-addressed  envelope,  as  well  as  a  form  for  your  response, 
has  been  provided  in  an  effort  to  minimize  your  effort  as  you  endeavor 
to  fulfill  this  request. 

Your  assistance  in  providing  the  urgently  needed  information  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 


Willie  D.  Brennon 
Research  Assistant, 
Center  for  Community  Education 
wdb 
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RESPONSE  FORM 


This  consortium  provided 


different  services  (programs, 


projects,  activities,  etc.)  for  its  members  during  the  1976  fiscal 
year. 

The  name  of  the  administrator  of  each  member  institution  who 
possesses  authority  and/or  responsibility  for  decision-making 
regarding  (a)  the  allocation  of  institutional  resources  to  the 
consortium,  and  (b)  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  the 
consortium  goals  is: 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


NAME 


NAME 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


APPENDIX  C 

LETTER,  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  INSTRUCTIONS, 
AND  DATA  COLLECTION  INSTRUMENTS 


APPENDIX  C 
LETTER 


Dear  Sir: 

I  am  engaged  in  a  study  at  the  University  of  Florida  on 
Voluntary  Interinstitutional  Consortia.   The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  request  your  help  in  providing  information 
to  complete  this  study. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  is  being  forwarded  to  the  con- 
sortium directors  and  to  the  presidents  of  institutional 
members  of  randomly  selected  Voluntary  Interinstitutional 
Consortia.   The  data  collected  from  this  instrument  will 
provide  additional  information  for  the  development  of  guide- 
lines to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  these  associations. 

This  study  is  being  conducted  with  the  endorsement  of  Dr. 
James  L.  Wattenbarger,  Director  of  the  Inter-Institutional 
Research  Council,  University  of  Florida;  and  with  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Phillip  A.  Clark,  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Community  Education,  University  of  Florida. 

Field  testing  of  the  instrument  was  achieved  through  the 
participation  of:   Dr.  Fritz  Grupe,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
for  the  Interinstitutional  Task  Force  for  Consortium  Re- 
search; Dr.  Lewis  D.  Patterson,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  for  Interinstitutional  Leadership;  and  other  officers 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Council  for 
Interinstitutional  Leadership. 

Your  opinions  are  important  to  the  success  of  this  study. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  complete  the  questionnaire 
and  return  it  promptly  in  the  self -addressed,  stamped  enve- 
lope.  All  responses  will  be  confidential  and  will  not  be 
identified  by  institution  or  individual  unless  written 
permission  is  given. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time  from  your  busy  schedule 
to  assist  in  making  this  study  possible. 

Yours  truly, 


Willie  D.  Brennon 
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APPENDIX  C  (Continued) 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  DIRECTIONS 


This  questionnaire  is  designed  to  ascertain  your  per- 
ception regarding  the  appropriateness  of  selected  conditions 
or  variables  in  describing  whether  or  not  conflict  occurs 
in  the  consortium  as  predicted  by  traditional  organization 
theory.   Conditions  specifically  included  in  the  question- 
naire are  those  that  relate  to:   (a)  resource  sharing  and 
decision-making;  (b)  activity  scheduling  and  decision-making; 

(c)  goal  ascertainment  and  perceptions  within  the  consortium; 

(d)  informational  sources  and  perceptions  within  the  con- 
sortium; (e)  information  channeling-processing  and  per- 
ceptions within  the  consortium;  and  (f)  the  relationship 
between  the  above  conditions  and  the  consortium's  (1)  size, 

(2)  age,  (3)  membership  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity,  and 
(4)  the  number  of  services  provided. 

Some  of  the  items  request  your  opinion  rather  than  a 
specific  answer.   In  this  situation,  select  the  answer  most 
clearly  representative  of  your  particular  setting. 

The  number  on  the  questionnaire  is  the  code  assigned  to 
your  consortium.   No  signature  should  be  placed  on  this 
instrument  as  all  responses  are  confidential. 

Please  observe  the  definition  of  terms  before  respond- 
ing to  the  items  on  the  questionnaire;  these  are  intended  to 
add  specificity  and  clarity  to  the  more  general  items  on 
the  questionnaire. 


Definition  of  Terms 


Informational  Source.   A  person  from  which  information 
pertaining  to  the  consortium  originates . 

Scarce  Consortium  Resources.   These  are  limited 
facilities,  equipment,  staff,  etc.,  of  an  institution  which 
are  made  available  to  other  institutions  as  a  result  of 
cooperation  and  coordination  engendered  by  the  consortium. 
Grants  and  gifts  that  the  consortium  staff  may  secure  from 
other  sources  are  also  included. 
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APPENDIX  C  (Continued) 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
For  Presidents  of  Consorting  Institutions 


PART  I:   This  part  of  the  questionnaire  relates  to  demo- 
graphic data.   Please  respond  to  each  of  the  items  listed 
below  by  filling  in  the  appropriate  blank (s) . 


How  many  years  have  you  served  as  a  member  of  a  con- 
sortium's board  of  directors? 
(Enter  years  here) 


Indicate  your  total  experience  in  working  with  con- 
sortiums by  listing  the  job  titles  and  the  number  of 
years  you  held  each  title  during  your  involvement  with 
consortium  activities. 


Job  Titles 


yrs 


PART  II:   The  following  part  of  the  questionnaire  contains 
statements  with  which  you  may  agree  or  disagree.   Circle  the 
symbol  which  best  represents  your  perception  of  your 
particular  setting  for  each  statement  as  follows: 

SA — Strongly  Agree 

A — Agree 

N — Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

D--Disagree 
SD--Strongly  Disagree 


SA   A   N   D   SD 


As  the  membership  becomes  more 
dependent  upon  a  scarce  consortium 
resource,  the  desire  for  joint 
decision-making  regarding  the  alloca- 
tion of  that  resource  increases. 
Strong  agreement  would  indicate  that: 
(1)  As  consorting  institutions  become 
more  involved  in  facility/equipment 
sharing,  the  need  for  joint  decision- 
making regarding  the  use  of  these 
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facilities/equipment  increases;  (2) 
As  consorting  institutions  become 
more  involved  in  library  exchange, 
cross  registration,  faculty  sharing/ 
joint  appointments,  etc.,  the  desire 
of  these  institutions  for  joint 
decision-making  regarding  planning, 
organizing,  coordinating  and  the 
distribution  of  these  services 
increases;  (3)  As  the  consortium  staff 
becomes  more  successful  in  the  pro- 
curement of  grants  and  gifts,  the 
membership's  desire  for  joint  decision- 
making with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  resources  increases. 

SA  A   N   D   SD    4 .   The  desire  for  joint  decision-making 

regarding  scheduling  increases  as 
members  become  more  involved  in  joint 
activities .   Strong  agreement  would 
indicate  that:   (1)  The  desire  for 
joint  decision-making  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  a  time  during  which 
facilities  and/or  equipment  may  be 
utilized  increases  as  institutions 
become  more  involved  in  facility/ 
equipment  sharing;  (2)  As  the  need  for 
faculty  sharing/joint  appointments 
increases,  the  membership's  need  for 
joint  decision-making,  with  respect  to 
the  scheduling  of  courses  and  faculty 
assignments,  increases. 

SA  A  N   D   SD    5.   Differences  between  the  members'  goals 

for  the  consortium  increase  as  it 
becomes  less  possible  to  observe 
achievement  of  stated  goals.   Strong 
agreement  would  indicate  that  the 
goals  that  each  consorting  institution 
considers  desirable  for  the  consortium 
increasingly  differ  from  the  goals  of 
other  members  as  it  becomes  less  and 
less  possible  for  the  institutions  to 
observe  the  extent  to  which  the  con- 
sortium's stated  goals  are  being 
achieved. 

SA  A   N   D   SD    6.   Differences  between  the  members'  per- 
ceptions of  the  consortium  increase  as 
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the  number  of  informational  sources 
within  the  consortium  increases. 
Strong  agreement  would  indicate  that: 
(1)  The  perceptions  that  each  con- 
sorting institution  has  of  the  con- 
sortium (its  staff,  its  effectiveness, 
its  coordination  of  the  use  of 
resources,  etc.)  will  increasingly 
differ  as  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
viding information  about  the  con- 
sortium becomes  more  numerous;  (2) 
The  perceptions  that  each  consorting 
institution  has  of  its  consortium 
performance  (in  facilitating  the  plan- 
ning, organizing,  and  coordinating  of 
joint  curriculum  development,  joint 
program  evaluation,  joint  staff 
development,  etc.)  will  increasingly 
differ  as  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
viding information  about  the  perfor- 
mance increases . 

SA  A  N   D   SD    7 .   Differences  between  the  members '  per- 
ceptions of  the  consortium  increase  as 
the  number  of  individuals  that  informa- 
tion passes  through  increases.   Strong 
agreement  would  indicate  that  the  per- 
ceptions that  each  consorting 
institution  has  of  its  consortium 
performance  (regarding  the  planning  or 
coordination  of  joint  placement,  joint 
publications,  etc.)  will  increasingly 
differ  as  the  number  of  individuals 
that  information  passes  through  (en 
route  from  decision-makers  in  the  con- 
sortium to  decision-makers  in  the 
institutions  or  vice  versa)  increases. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
For  Consortium  Directors 


PART  I:   This  part  of  the  questionnaire  relates  to  demo- 
graphic data.   Please  respond  to  each  of  the  items  listed 
below  by  filling  in  the  appropriate  blank (s) . 


1.  How  many  years  have  you  served  as  a  consortium 
director? 

(Enter  years  here) 

2.  Indicate  your  total  consortium  experience  by  listing 
the  job  titles  and  the  number  of  years  you  held  each 
title  during  your  involvement  with  consortium  activities 


Job  Titles  yrs 


PART  II:   The  following  part  of  the  questionnaire  contains 
statements  with  which  you  may  agree  or  disagree.   Circle 
the  symbol  which  best  represents  your  perception  of  your 
particular  setting  for  each  statement  as  follows: 

SA--Strongly  Agree 

A — Agree 

N — Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

D--Disagree 
SD — Strongly  Disagree 


SA   A   N   D   SD    3 .   As  the  membership  becomes  more 

dependent  upon  a  scarce  consortium 
resource,  the  desire  for  joint 
decision-making  regarding  the  alloca- 
tion of  that  resource  increases. 
Strong  agreement  would  indicate  that: 
(1)  As  consorting  institutions  become 
more  involved  in  facility /equipment 
sharing,  the  need  for  joint  decision- 
making regarding  the  use  of  these 
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facilities/equipment  increases;  (2) 
As  consorting  institutions  become 
more  involved  in  library  exchange, 
cross  registration,  faculty  sharing/ 
joint  appointments,  etc.,  the  desire 
of  these  institutions  for  joint 
decision-making  regarding  planning, 
organizing,  coordinating  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  services  increases; 
(3)  As  the  consortium  staff  becomes 
more  successful  in  the  procurement  of 
grants  and  gifts,  the  membership's 
desire  for  joint  decision-making  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  these 
resources  increases. 

SA  A   N  D   SD    4.   The  desire  for  joint  decision-making 

regarding  scheduling  increases  as 
members  become  more  involved  in  joint 
activities .   Strong  agreement  would 
indicate  that:   (1)  The  desire  for 
joint  decision-making  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  a  time  during  which 
facilities  and/or  equipment  may  be 
utilized  increases  as  institutions 
become  more  involved  in  facility/ 
equipment  sharing;  (2)  As  the  need  for 
faculty  sharing/joint  appointments 
increases,  the  membership's  need  for 
joint  decision-making,  with  respect 
to  the  scheduling  of  courses  and 
faculty  assignments,  increases. 

SA  A  N  D   SD    5.   Differences  between  the  members'  goals 

for  the  consortium  increase  as  it 
becomes  less  possible  to  observe 
achievement  of  stated  goals .   Strong 
agreement  would  indicate  that  the 
goals  that  each  consorting  institution 
considers  desirable  for  the  consortium 
increasingly  differ  from  the  goals  of 
other  members  as  it  becomes  less  and 
less  possible  for  the  instiutions  to 
observe  the  extent  to  which  the  con- 
sortium's stated  goals  are  being 
achieved . 

SA  A  N   D   SD    6.   Differences  between  the  members'  per- 
ceptions of  the  consortium  increase  as 
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the  number  of  informational  sources 
within  the  consortium  increases. 
Strong  agreement  would  indicate  that: 
(1)  The  perceptions  that  each  con- 
sorting institution  has  of  the  con- 
sortium (its  staff,  its  effectiveness, 
its  coordination  of  the  use  of 
resources,  etc.)  will  increasingly 
differ  as  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
viding information  about  the  con- 
sortium becomes  more  numerous;  (2) 
The  perceptions  that  each  consorting 
institution  has  of  its  consortium 
performance  (in  facilitating  the  plan- 
ning, organizing,  and  coordinating  of 
joint  curriculum  development,  joint 
program  evaluation,  joint  staff 
development,  etc.)  will  increasingly 
differ  as  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
viding information  about  the  perfor- 
mance increases . 

SA  A  N   D   SD    7.   Differences  between  the  members'  per- 
ceptions of  the  consortium  increase  as 
the  number  of  individuals  that  infor- 
mation passes  through  increases. 
Strong  agreement  would  indicate  that 
the  perceptions  that  each  consorting 
institution  has  of  its  consortium 
performance  (regarding  the  planning  or 
coordination  of  joint  placement,  joint 
publications,  etc.)  will  increasingly 
differ  as  the  number  of  individuals 
that  information  passes  through  (en 
route  from  decision-makers  in  the  con- 
sortium to  decision-makers  in  the 
institutions  or  vice  versa)  increases . 
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APPENDIX  C  (Continued) 


PART  III:   Please  answer  the  questions  listed  below  by 
writing  your  response  to  each  statement  in  the  space  pro- 
vided.  If  additional  space  is  needed,  you  may  write  on  the 
back  of  the  questionnaire  or  attach  additional  pages. 


What  have  been  the  major  causes  of  conflict  (disagree- 
ment or  decision  problems)  in  your  consortium? 


In  what  ways  has  conflict  affected  the  effectiveness 
of  your  consortium? 


10.  What  factors  have  been  most  helpful  in  enabling  you  to 
manage  conflict  in  your  consortium? 


APPENDIX  D 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTERS 


APPENDIX  D 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTERS 


Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  is  a  follow-up  to  my  earlier  letter  dated  June 
12,  in  which  I  requested  your  help  in  providing  me  with 
information  to  complete  a  study  I  am  conducting  at  the 
University  of  Florida.   Again,  I  solicit  your  help  regarding 
this  endeavor. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  use  the 
previously  provided  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for 
returning  the  questionnaire.   However,  if  your  response  is 
en  route,  please  disregard  this  request  and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  time  and  effort. 

If  additional  information  is  needed,  please  advise  me 
accordingly,  as  your  participation  is  greatly  needed  for 
the  successful  completion  of  this  study. 

Sincerely, 


Willie  D.  Brennon 
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APPENDIX  D  (Continued) 


Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  is  a  follow-up  to  earlier  letters,  dated  June 
12  and  June  30,  in  which  I  requested  your  help  in  pro- 
viding me  with  information  to  complete  a  doctoral  study  I 
am  conducting  at  the  University  of  Florida.   Your  help  is 
again  requested  so  that  this  study  could  be  successfully 
concluded . 

If  you  prefer  not  to  complete  the  questionnaire,  please 
indicate  the  reason  via  a  short  statement  on  the  back  of 
the  enclosed  questionnaire.   This  would  enable  me  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  research  issue  of  representativeness 
of  the  completed  questionnaires  that  I  have  already 
received. 

Please  use  the  previously  provided  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  for  returning  this  questionnaire.   However,  if 
your  response  is  already  en  route,  disregard  this  request 
and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  effort. 

Sincerely, 


Willie  D.  Brennon 
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